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The developaent and subaission, for the Courtis 
consideration, of an education plan for Hispano and Black child^ren in 
Denver Public Schools was requested by plaintiffs in this case. The ' 
Court ordered the develjpaent of a school prograi based on the 
characteristics of these children. The proposed plan provides the 
rationale and activities necessary for accosplishing this, trying to 
elininate the incoapatibilities between the school and the ainority 
children. The plan proposed vas based on the Cardenas-Cardenas Theory 
of Incoapatibilities, which attributes the poor school perforaance of 
ninority and disadvantaged children to an incoapatibility between the 
characteristics of these children and those iu typical instructional 
prograas. Five incoapatibility areas are: poverty, culture, language, 
nobility, and societal perceptions, since these are so interrelated, 
the prograo incorporated the principles of (1) interrelatedness and 
interdependence and (2) adaptability. It outlines the eleaents of 
school activity which aust be adopted: educational philcsophiec, 
policies, scope and sequence, curriculua, staffing, co-curriculun 
activities, student personnel servi::es, noninstructional needs, 
coBBunity involveaent, and evaluation. (NQ) 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Minority Pupil Performance 

Data available concerning the academic performance of minority children in the 
Denver ichools indicate a generally poor record. It ii evident from the available data 
that ai a group, Hitpano and Black children are performing tubttantially below the 

I 

level of white Anglo children. 

Information on dropouts indicates tiiat the mean number of years of school 

completed by minority children is less than that for a comparable white Anglo 
'1. 

population. A minority child enrolling in the Denver public schools at this time 
faces heavy odds that he will discontinue his formal education prior to completion of 
the twelfth grade. These odds are much less than the present odds for white 
Anglo children. 

The extent of retention and subsequent overagedness while the children attend 
school Is similarly biased in favor of white Anglo children. 

A comparison of achievement levels Indicates that In critical subject matter areas 
minority children are underperformlng. Their performance Is below standard when 
compared to their white Anglo counterparts In the Denver schools as well as typical 
performance of children throughout the country. 

This underachlevement becomes even more meaningful In the light of the 
excessive dropout rate described earlier. Since It can be assumed that children who 
drop out of school re those who are performing most poorly, it would be expected 
that the remaining children form a biased sample, lop heavy with belter performing 
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cblldrtn. Thtrtfort, tht aeadtmic •xptetaney for thit group should Im highor than 

for an uncullad population. 

Yot, achlavament ratuitt Indlcata a no battar parformanca f6r tha talact group 
of children than wai found In tha original group. 

As a community spokesman In tha Midwest recently expressed It, "After 63% of 
our population has withdrawn from the schools, 63% of the children who supposedly 

are the socially maladjusted, the mentally disturbed the lazy, the unmotivated, 
the Incorrigibles, the non-learners, and the mentally retarded, you would think that 
tthe select 37% who remain in school ^ould set performance records. This is not the 
case. The select minority who remain in school consistently perform below all norms." 

. Performance of minority children in Denver schools demonstrate the existence 
of a "cumulative deficit" or "progressive decline" phenomenon. Regardless of the 
educational status of minority children upon entrance into Denver schools, the district 
has been unable to arrest, let alone reverse, the educational retardation which 
manifests itself during the early ye^rs. 

Thus the underachievement apparent in the early school years not only is never 
reduced, but It continues to increase year after year. The failure of the school system 
to prevent this snow-balling effect in spite of special local, state, and federal programs 
accounts for much of the dissilusionment resulting in a high dropout rate for the minority 
population. 

Analysis of minority children's performance in the Denver schools since the 
beginning of this case indicates that there has been no substantial change in the 
situation. The latest figures available on the performance of Hispano and Black 
children attest to the inability of the district to cope with the problem. 
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Th% Analogy of tht Amotbi 

A prominent piychologlit onct stated that It it startling to note the technological 
advance! which have been made In education, but which unfortunately have never 
been effectively Implemented In the classroom. To Illustrate, he described an 
experiment in which through the use of different intensity lights, a one-celled amoeba, 
the lowest form of animal life, could be taught certain skills utilized in the reading 
process such as initial letter discrimination and which many children fail to master. 

It seems to me that this huge discrepancy in the learning of children and amoebas 
^can be attributed to the utilization of appropriate tools and methodologies In the 
laboratory for providing the Instruction to the amoeba. If the amoeba were sent to 
our schools In order to acquire the 'skills so easily achieved in the laboratory, the 
results would be disastrous. 

School personnel would enroll the amoeba In a standard program with thrlty-four 
other students and utilizing the same basic readers, workbooks, mate» als, furniture 
and equipment designed for much larger clients, fall to develop any skills, in fact, 
the dibproporllonale sizes of the amoeba and the reading books may Indicate a physical 
Impossibility for It to travel across the first page in the course of a school term. 

Having failed In teaching the amoeba skills with conventional materials and 
methodologies, school personnel would then explain the failure in Superintendent 
Gilberts' testimony to the Court. The failure of the amoeba "was the result of a number 
of factors, including home stimulation, lack of discipline, absence of stimulation by 
parents, and verb.?i deficiencies resulting from the amoeba families' limited 
vocabulary. " 

A- 
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Bitit for tht DtvtlopmTit and Submlttlon of an Education Plan 

The plaintlffi In this cata have requested the development and preientation to 
the Court of an EducAwion Plan which may be ordered Implemented by this Court In 
the Denver Public Schooli. , 

Such an Education plan is essential and desirable for the following reasons: 

1. There is a need for safeguarding the rights of minority children. Integration 
Is more than the changing of the physical surroundings of children. Indeed, recent 
studies (Coleman, Jencks) indicate that the integration of minority children into 
^previously predominantly white, Anglo schools has produced no significant improvement 
In the performance of minority children. I differ with these prominent researchers 

and educators in their conclusion concerning the educational handicap which the 
disadvantaged minorities bring to the new school. Rather it is my theory, conclusively 
proven correct In the experimental programs of the Edgewood School District in 
San Antonio, that the continued poor performance of tne children is attributeu to 
continued utilization of a segreated instructional program. Regardless of ethnic 
mix schools continue to be racist institutions with Instructional programs 
developed for white, Anglo Saxon, English-speaking, middle class children. 

The implementation of a school transfer plan which takes children away from the 
geographically close advocacy, intervention and communication of parents necessitates 
further safeguards by the courts. The manipulation of children to bring about ethnic 
balances in the schools must be accompanied by the manipulation of the curriculum to 
bring about a similar ethnic balance in the instructional program. 

2. The need for safeguarding the rights of minority children in a court-ordered 
Integration plan is not a new concept. It was accepted and met by a court-ordered 
education plan In U.S. vs T exas In the U. S. Court for the Eastern District of Texas, 
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TyUr DIvltlon, 1971. In a Mtmorandum Opinion Ittued on Decembsr 6« 1971, Judge 
Wayna Juitica exprattad the need for "ipeclal educational contideration to be given 
to the Mexican Amet-ican i tudentt in asiisting them in adjusting to those parts of their 
new school enviroment which present a cultural and linguistic shock." 

3. This Court has expressed a need 'or improving the schools as educational 
Institutions. The March 21, 1970 Memorandum Opinion and Order expressed a concept 
of equal educational opportunity as more an the physical renovation of older and 
less attractive buildings. "Rather, the emphasis is on improving these as educational 
institutions. One obvious equalizing factor would be to have faculty members who are 
as competent as the faculty members at Anglo schools." This education plan being 
submitted incorporates other not so obvious equalizing factors which afford minority 
students equality of educational opportunity. 

Though many of the problems in ti.e education of the economically disadvantaged 
minorities have been known and recognized by school authorities, the development of 
alternative programs has not reduceo the problem. 

"It is clear from the evidence that the remedial or special education programs 
which havo been carried on in these schools have not resulted in any significant 
improvement and so other methods are indicated," stated the Court in its March 21, 1970 
Memorandum Opinion and Order. 

Perhaps one )f the reasons for this failure has been that scliools have failed to 
develop radically different and reformatory school programs. Much of the fcd-iral 
financial contribution to education has been wasted In attempting to do the wrong things 
better, in doing the wrong things earlier and longer, and doing the wrong things 
more frequently . 
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Thirt it a nttd for an antlraly naw look Into tha educational problam of Hlipanot 

and Blacks and tha davalopment of a new rationale for "compeniatory education". 

5. It ii hoped that tha development and submission for the Court's consideration 
of this education plan for Hispano and Black children provides the expertise needed by 
the Denver schools, and anticipated by this Court. 

Analysis of the Problem 

The poor performance of minority children In the Denver schools Is cause for 
concern. Not only are the lives of children wasted as they are doomed Into a life of 
Ignorance, poverty, and lack of productivity, but it perpetuates a cycle which locks - 
in its members. The most valuable resource of this country, its children. Is being 
wasted at an even higher rate than our natural resources. 

Incidentally, educational success within the dominant cultural group also leaves 
a lot to be desired. Our failure to cope with our domestic social and economic problems 
as well as our rapidly deteriorating international situation attest to this failure. Nor 
have our educational institutions produced the enlightened citizenry which Thomas 
Jefferson foresaw as an esential for the success of the democratic process. 

The dismal failure of our schools in the education of minority children can be 
attributed to the inadequacies of the instructional programs. This simple assertion 
could go a long way toward finding a solution to the educational problems. 

However, common educational practice denies the existence of inadequacies 
In our institutions and attributes the fault to the minority population. Thus the 
victim becomes guilty of the crime. 

Thus we see the school attributing the poor achievement of minority children on 
the home stituation, lack of discipline, absence of stimulation by parents, and verbal 
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dtficltnciti. At no point In doeumonti madt availablo for tha davalopmant of th« 

education plan wai there an admission by the school to any institutional Inadequacies. 
I find no evidence that in the development of instructional programs the school dls rict 
has conceded that the Institullundl policies may be detrimental to different cultural 
groups holding different cultural values; tltat the type of instructional program is 
not responsive to the racial and ethnic characteristics of the minority population; 
that the instructional staff may need to identify and acquire skills in implementing 
an entirely different methdology than the one which the teacher was trained to utilize 
with white Anglo kids; that the materials being utilized are not appropriate for certain 
children; that many of the elements and processes of the scl-iool may have to be changed 
drastically to meet the needs of minority children. 

Ironically, the basic concept of differentiated instruction is not alien to our 
schools. For many years this concept has been applied In the teaching of exceptional, 
handicapped, or otherwise atypical white Anglo children. It was not a monumental 
task for schools to accept or concede that the education of blind children must differ 
from tlie education of children Vifith normal vision. 

It is only when the differences arc attributed to race, ethnicity, culture and 
natural origin that the school refuses to accept or concede a need for different 
instructional practices. 

Thus, the school realizes the difficulty of teaching a blind child to read with 
a typical book, but sees nothing wrong with teaching a Spanish -speaking child to 
read witli an Cngllsh book. 

The education of minority children requires the development and implementation 
of a school program based on the characteristics of these children. 

The following plan provides the rationale and activities necessary for accomplishing 

this. 

o 
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RATIONALE FOR THE PLAN 

The Cardenai-Cardenai Theory of Incompatlbllltlei 

Black and Mexican American children have nut enjoyed the lame success In school 
as that of the typical middle class American. The Cardenas-Cardenas Theory of 
Incompatibilities (Biandina Cardenas and Jose A. Cardenas, NEA Journal, Today's 
Education , February, 1972.) is a tested belief that the failure of such children can be 
attributed to a lack of compatibility between the characteristics of minority children 
and the characteristics of typical instructional programs, 
•i. 

An Instructional program developed for a whil?. Anglo Saxon, English-speaking, 
middle class school population cannot be and is not adequate for a non-white, non- 
Anglo-Saxon, non-English-speaking, or non-mlddio class population. 

To reverse the pattern of failure for non-typical children, it is necessary that 
the instructional program and the characteristics of the learner be compatible. 

In order Ic develop such an instructional program, it is necessary that incompa- 
tibilitios be identified and eliminated. 

In a preliminary study made with the assistance of Dr. Egon Cuba and John 
Horvat from Indiana University and Dr. Daniel Slufflebeam from Ohio Slate University, 
we were able to identify over UO such incompatibilities. Subsequently, these incom- 
patibilities were grouped into five areas to be presented here: poverty, culture, 
language, mobility, and societal perceptions. 

Poverty^ 

Many of this country's minority children are raised In a poverty situation. Much 
has been written about the effects on poverty on the development of the individual. In 
general. It can be concluded that the growth of a child in a poverty situation leads to 

o 
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■ non-typical davtbpmtnUI pattarn which dlffari from davalopmantal pattarni of 

middia clasi children. 

Large child-to-aduit ratios iead to tha development of atypical ipeech patterns 

when the aniount of interaction between children and adults is conitrained. The 
frequent absence of one of the typical adults in the home, and the dissipation of adult 
energies in meeting the basic essentials of life further compound this problem. 

The relative absence of communication media in terms of TV sets, radios, 
newspapers, magazines, and books contribute to the devwlopmont of an atypical 
'\ developip^intal p»i'torn. 

An absence of success mode's and an academic oriented tradition develop 
differing concepts toward schools end schooling. 

Poverty also leads to a relative unavailability in intellectually stimulating 
toys, games and activities. 

The deprlvational effects of inadequate housing, malnutrition and poor iieaith 
similarly influences the dGvelopmeiit of poor children. 

Evidence of this type has led educators to an erroneous conclusion, namely the 
development of a deficit philosophy which attributes the poor school performance of 
poverty children on a deficiency brought about by growing up in a deficient environment. 
Tliough there frequently exists an educational developmental retardation, It is our 
opinion that this retardation is not a serious educational handicap. The retardation 
can be overcome by the placement of the child in a school environement which can 
stimulate development and rapidly produce an accelerated development in those areas 
critical to educational success in typical school situations. 

The educational handicap of poverty children comes about when they are placed 
in an educational program which fails to tal^e into account the unique early developmental 

o 
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patttrnt and aiiumti and raqulrai tha lama davalopmantal laval which li normally 
found In middia clai t chlldran. 

« 

For axampla« It hat baan axtontivaly documontad that children growing up In 
tha nolty environment of an overcrowded ghetto home located In an unpre^nrred 
residential area develop listening skills in a different manner from children raised 
In the relative quiet and order of a middle class home. Poverty children raited In 
poverty situations tenJ to learn to block out sounds rather titan to learn finer and 
finer sound discriminations as is the case with middle class children. 

Upon entering school, it is possible to place a poverty child in an auditory- 
discrimination program in which in a matter of weeks the auditory developmental 
retardation may be successfully overcome. 

If instead of being placed in such a program, he is usually placed in a typical 
reading readiness program which assumes that the child has the audio-discrimination 
development of the middle class children for whom the program was developed, the 
results will be disastrous. 

Therefore, the failure of the child in this case is not due to the type of home in 
which he was raised, but rather the type of school program in which he was placed. 
Audio-discrimination retardation is not an educational problem. Tlie incompatibility 
botwcen the existing level of development and the level of development assumed in 
the instructional program and needed for success is the educational problem. 

(For further substantiation of these findings, refer to the evaluation of the 
Edgevvood Independent School District's Early Childhood Education Program at 
tlie Dr. Jose Angel Cardenas School, San Antonio, Texas, conducted by the 
South\\ust Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, Texas.) 
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A second Incompatibility between the characteristic! of minority children and 
instructional programs is in the area of culture. 

The Incompatibilities between minority children and most school systems can be 
summarized in three generalizations; 

\. Most school personnel know nothing about the cultural characteristics of the 
minority school population; 

2. The few school personnel who are aware of these cultural chcjracteristlcs • ' 
seldom do anything about it, and 

• 3, On those rare occasions when the school does attempt to do something 
concerning the culture of minority groups, it always does the wrong thing. 

Much has been written about the cultural Irrelevance of instructional materials. 
In genjral, typical instructional materials developed by and for white, Anglo, 
middle class personnel present surroundings, situistions, di^Jogue, and conclusions 
which are foreign and incongruous to the culturally utypical child. The absence of 
minority traditions, values and orientations In Instructional materials makes them 
irrelevant and meaningless, and of inferior educational value for utilization by 
tr.inority children. 

School responses to th.s incompatibility have been dysfunctional. The use of 
black or brown ink to color the physical features of some of the people portrayed in 
some textbooks has done little to reduce the incompcitlbility . 

The incluiion of negative stereotypes has fri:c;uently aggravated this problem 
rather than diminishing it. 
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Though incompatibilltisi In initructlonal matarlali hava recolvad much attantlon 
In recent years« no such attantlon hat been drawn to tha Incompatlbllltlai in Instructional 
methodologies. 

Professor Lessor at Harvard conducted .some interesting experiments which gives 
us some insights into the nature of this problem. In studying learning characteristics 
of children from different etiinic bncl<grounds, he discovered that children from 
dirfetrtsnt ethnic groups display some marked preference for ethnically compatible 
learning styles. For example, Jewish children did better than Chinese children in 
Instructioiiai c^ctivltias based on verbalization. On the contrary, Chint^se children 
oulperfoi'i; od Jewish children in instructional activities presented in tlie cibstract. 
Regardless of socioeconomic background, the amount of learning correlated with the 
ethnicity and preferred learning style. 

in a similar experiment at UCLA, Kagan and Madsen conducted learning 
activities with N'exican National, Mexican American, and Anglo children, in a learning 
activity based on typical middle class Anglo competition, the Anglo children out- 
performed the N'.exican American children, who in turn out- performed the Mexican 
child»-en. 

Upon presenting the same learning activity, but basing it on cooperation ratfier 
than competition, the Mexican children out-performed the Mexican American children, 
and both groups out -performed the Anglo cliildren. 

The conclusion of these and other similar studies Indicate that the amount 
children learn in a classr om is dependent on their race or ethnicity, the related 
cultural characteristics, their culturally related preferred learning styles and the 
style used by the school. 

Obviously, if learnirig styles compatible with Anglo children are utilized 
eyclusivoly, the instructional program Is biased and incompatible for minority 

O ;hildren. 

ERIC 
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Or. MtnutI Rtmlrti and Dr. Alfrtdo Castaneda at Stanford Unlvoralty havt 
developed an Initructlonal approach based on a "Culturally Democratic Learning 
Environment" which allows children options In selecting learning activities compatible 
with their culturally dependent learning styles. 

In distinguishing between these first two areas of Incompatibility, the school 
Is warned that It is responsible for differentiating between the "culture of poverty" 
and "cultural poverty". Responsiveness to the characteristics of poverty is a 

prerequisite to providing equal access to the full l:.onofits of th.e oducatlonal program 
to minority-group children, it is incuml2ent upon '.ho school district to r..trove tlie 
constraints which poverty places on the educational success of children and to 
compensate for deprivations that are correlated with poverty. 

There is a fine distinction, however, between the effects of poverty and tiie 
effects of culture. While it is the scliool district's responsibility to eradicate the 
effect of poverty, it is not the school's prerogative to reverse the effects of culture, 
f.'exican American and Blaok children are cultural y different children who are 
deprived because they are poor, cul'.ural diffei-Gnca bojconv.s cultural deprivation 
only oflcir culturally bia:>ed institutions succeed ir. c -ir-iKjinrj the fal^ric of culture 
through consistent attack. 

Language 

l.unguage is an element of culture so significant in its role as an impediment 
to learning tl^at it must be listed as a separate incompatibility. 

It is appa. ent that on incompatibility exists v.hon a Spanish -speaking child is 
placed in an Engli ih-Iancjuacje Instructional program. The incompatibility Is not 
so apparent wl^.un the language differences are attributed to di.-.lr=ct (as in some Black 
children) or socicviconomic background. The language utilizud in most textbooks In 
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^ Ihi tarly gradti li lo Incompatlbli with tha languaga of minority and diiadvantagod 

children that It frequently appears to the child to be a foreign language. 

I make no value Judgement as to the relative worth or adequacy of the various 
languages and dialects which can bo utilized in our country. Thi important pointi / 
as in the two preceeding areas of incompatibility, is tiiat a child cannot be taught 
successfully in a language system which he does not understand. 

Past attempts to eliminate this Incomiidtibllity have been detrimental to the 
minority child. Psycl.o'o'jically , the Iraun a prcrluced by the siidcien immersion Into 
an incomprohGnb:ible situation couplod with tho icioiUificition of the native lancjuagfi 
as undesirable, detrimental and Inadequate still renuins with many of us. 

pcidaQocjically, the cold turkey approach into the acquisition of a new language 
comnionly requires tiiat the beginning child master a new language, plus basic 
skills in that new language such as reading and arithmetic, and a variety of content 
jriatei iais all at the same time. The common failui'e of the child to achieve all three 

\ 

marks th^e beginning of the curr.rpulative dvificit tjhcrionninon . 

Tho ir Iro'.'uction of Cnglish as a So-f:orid I *uje O^SL) pr ogrcuns iiidy have 
improved the situation but in itself failed to solve the problem. Tlie postponement of 
basic skill development and content acquisition until a new language system has been 
irastcred led to the delay for periods of as long as one year with a resultant academic 
r-otardation and overagedness . ESL with an inevitable non-acceptance and subsequent 
elimination of the Spanish language gave the child a sense of language valuing which 
indicated to him the inferior ity of his native tongue. 

The only sensible solution to come about for the elimination of this incompatibility 
has b--jn tl^ic devolopmont of bilingual education programs in recent years. 
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Typically, bilingual programi coniiit of threa batic alemantt preianted 

simultaneously: 

1 . The continued cognitive development of the child, with accompanying 
development of basic skills and content acquisition In his dominant language; 

2. The development of English as a second language, and 

« 

3. The further axtenslon of his native language system. 
iVobillt^ 

To a \.rcQ oxtv.nt, the instructional program for typical children is one designed 
for a g-ographically stable population. Such a program Is Incompatible for a highly 
mobile child. Tl^.ough this cliaracteristlc was originally identified in tlio children of 
migrant ayricultural laborers, it was soon apparent that urban minority children are 
no less .'T.obile. The advent of urban development with accompanying urban renewal 
and govornrront subsidized housing, coupled with common financial and social 
problems !ed to the mobility of minority and disdvanlaged cliildi en. 

I hi typical instructional progmm hds build in continuity and sequence which 
assun.cs that the child in tlie classroom today was here yesterday and will be here 
tomorrow is incompatible with the mobility characteristic. The program discontinuity 
problem must be faced with cither a mobile curriculum or with n highly individualized 
instructional program. 

P'^t'ceptions 

The l<3St area of incompatibility presented here is botwcon the instructional 
program and the way the minority cliild is perceived. 
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Minority ch>ildren tand to porcelvo thtmialvet In nogatlvo termi. If mo child 
does not have negatlvo perceptions upon entering school, the alien environment with 
Its continuous negative valuing of the child, his home, his language and culture will 
rapidly develop this negative self-concept. 

Typical Instructional programs are developed for dominant culture children 
who have positive, often very positive, concepts of self. The instructional materials 
and motlioJologles do not liave the frequent, strong, and immc-diate positive I'eodback 
mechanism need, d in order for the child to change his concept and perceive himself 
as a succ'oj^iful learner in a lo irning situ-ilion. 

On the contrary, the erroneous assumption of tiie exisL^'iice of prerequisite 
sl<ills, the large increments of difficulty, and the inadequacies of the program tend 
to develop or strengthen a negative concept. 

Yet, just as nothing succeeds lil<e success, nothing is as educationally motivating 
to a child as e>:periencing success in a learning situation. 

A similar situation exists in ror u'd to the porcaptions which tiie school has of 
the minor-ity child. In (j.ineral, the norj.iiive rc...-li,uj5 v.Iiich .;cIiooIs I, old and express 
to minority children lead to the development of very low levels of expectancy for the 
performance of these children, and ail children tend to perform in l<eeping with what 
Is expected of them. 

Just as Jacobson and Rosenthal were able to improve children's school 
porfonn-jnce and subsequently even intellGctual abilities by giving teachers false 
icifor motion o.buMi tb.e innate putijiUiai of chii.Jfon in their classic experiment, Pygmalion 

'.^1' ^'^o '-'^'^ tcacl'.iirs downgrdclo the performance of minority children 
by low It2vels of CAp{:<.t<incy based on equally false information. 
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Summary^ 

In goncrali the Ccirdcnas-Cardenas Theory of hicompatibilitles attributes the 
poor school performance of minority and disadvantaged children on the differences 
between the characteristics of the children and the characteristics of typical 
Instructional programs developed for typical children. 

No dolil)err.te attempt is made to critize typical instructional programs when 
utilized with the children for whom the programs w^re developod. On the other hand, 

no criticisin is h .ic.'g of tho clTaractciri sScs of ip.inority <:hildren, fho situcjtion Is 
^r-.'A^.civ.'^ to ?. T'M.'Gra ::-':g nnd a round holc!. The inconipatibi lity b^jtwoon the Iwo sh.^pos 
do not allow them to get togetlier. 

ljTte£^i'Glatodn:^s^ and Interdepandence 

Two additional principles are necessary for understanding the educational 
implications of the Theory of Incompatibilities, The first is the principle of 
interrelatedncjs and interdependence. 

Up to iMs ;'.wirit, Vi^a variuus arj^as of ini:oi,ripfitil:ilily hviVO \^.:-nn pi-eisor.tod 
individij-illy . It is dangerous to assume that each of these areas is an independent 
variable which can be studied, analyzed, and responded to, independent of the 
otf^ier four arodS. The five areas are so interrelated that it is impossible as well as 
fruillc^ss to cojisidor one in the ijbsv^ince of the others. 

For instance, ]t has been stated that mobility Is an aroa of inrompotibi lity 
v;hich accourUs for tl^.e poor ac^idemic p^'M-foriTvmce of iriinority ond disadvantaged 
cliildren. Yitt, we i.an cite ri-iny (iXcjnii:)Ies of otiior typos of "mobile'* cliildren 
£uch as ti.e children of iiulitary personnel, chain store executives, and certain 
civil service v.orkers who experience a similar degree of mobility and still do not 
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Auffor from Iho affects of program discontinuity. In fact, many of tlieso cliildren, 
In spite of, or because of, thoir mobility, tend to out- purforni childron from 
geographically stable homes. 

Therefore, mobility can be an asset or a liability. It is only when mobility 
is coupled with poverty, culture, language, or societal perceptions that It becomes 
a liability for Ihe minority child. Perhaps It is the combination of yome, or perhaps 
all, the oilier drc^as of iiicoinpatibllUy with mobility that produces the disastrous 

^Miucat'ona! cff.?cts cl">jrnctiiristic of ir.obilo minority cliildrc-n. 

Ar.ot'r.jr cxi- i; p!.-:i is U'ti iiicc.-";:- Uihility of l-;pni.' ><y- v. hii-.h is f.-'.i ;> : ^ntly 
fjcricrib.'id as the cause of all of tha educational problems of Mjxic^ii Ainoricans. 
Y/-t, odu< '^.tors who huvo taught along the Mexican bordor where there is a large 
iriflux of n2Vi immigrants are well acquainted with a phenoir.nnon characteristic to 
those children. 

Th.ough ii..rnlgra{\t childr^;n v.Iu) Ivivg provii-Mi^ly clfr.pcJv^d s*:!h^oI in ti^e 
i;. other coup.try rr.uy enl:::r our sch-o^Is without .^iiy Know'.j'j:: of M .-- ••n'jlish Lwvjuri'je, 
after a biMef period of instobilily as they acquire llrigiisii U-:figu-iro -skills, tl'.^i-y 
will consistently out perform native born minority children, 

ri*.:rt-fore, the ircor.ipatibility of language, even cc-uplod with culture, is 
not th.e .iolc source of the problom. It is language, and culture, and poverty, and 
n:obiIity, and perceptions in taivl^^fn wliich account for the poor pcrforinance of 
r. inority children . 

Vhi5 principle l*)as two nvijor in^j:)Iicotions for t^ur j^urposes. fMrst, tlie 
dovolopn:.int of ij'.iuctjtion pM-ograu^s which r^.^^^'^ond to one of tliU i)K:oni|oatibilitIes 
.nd ignores t!*.e i^u.v.rs is c!o^..i:.i:d to failin-e. This pr ii'.ci^^lc; a/is for th.e p:ist 

f'jilurc <^f our :ichool systoms to f.lovolop successful prograras for miriority c:hildren. 
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In most casoSi billions of fedoral dollars have I^vmi pouroc» into programs aimed 
at roAponding to soma chwiracterlstlcss of the luinorily child In tho <jhsGnca of the others 
and have fdilod to muko a significant change In tho performance of tlie children. 

The second implication Is tliat the development of an education plan which responds 
to the needs of minority children must bo a compraiicnsivo plan wlilch takes Into 
account ull the areas of incompatibility rather ll'ian a piocoiiioal oTfort. 

A bilingual progriim, a Black studies program, a poverty program developed 

In tho c !:sonc3 of a compr 'M-.-jpiSlvv; v:Ui^ck will not brir.g ol-^i.vjt iuip.i'ov.: J p^rfoi'mnnce 
\jt I, .! • ^'Vr I ly < .1 sit I I't :ii , 

ArlnpUjbjnt)^^ 

A second piMnciple v>hich must l)e considtii-cd prior to ti";e dovv^Ioprr.^nt of an 
■K.'uccalio/iaI plan is the principle of adaptability. 

It w.rs ;roviQUsly slated that cin incoirp^libi lity cxisfls botwcen the characteristics 
of Jhs3 n inori'y c'lild ...:.o i\\2 c!'. w crc^ori ::\c^i of U* i '^.^ :..:! ;;i\:vjr';.m. One of two 
i. ;:•'] ..ts . \! . i ' .0 t-!'ii!d K ust ! rl'.. . ' ; U) {\l Vr : ijv tri f i profjiMn^ or 

li a r.tiwi'- "I [-'''/G'' ''^ i.-'i^t bo i.hnriCj M'l to fit Ibt^- r/.illd. 

P.-^st atl<:inpts on the part of school syslonis to dovolop functionally responsive 
iiir/u'iir.ti- pM>tjr\iiTis )r.c!i(; ite iw) c^rjc^ilc pl\i N^sophy . \V!..*in the alypic^lnoiis was a 
cJ-^-arrjclori -tic falling \vit!*iiri the p.roa of the iJoniinant cultural group, the school has 
i: -.^iii'itMJ its pju^^ram to fit the child. Tl'.us, we coinnionly see eIevi:tors for handicapped 
t! ;!*,!n.n, I'l .i'.; m .J..n\ils for uv.i Ijlii^.d, niid »J.i!..v)rijL.j f>chn^,ios, r.:ato!Mals and 
.:c;uipii' r.U to fill U^} rr-, ds of a lir/.itlt^ss a.:.'3ortn:ont of ;;ty[:ic:il cl^ilrJron. 
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Rut wl-sen Iho cilyplcal characteristic hns been attributfid to race or ethnicity, 
the school has plactid the burdon of ydaptabllily on the child. Thus, schools have 
acted In ii r.iclst ir.jnner In the application of this double standard for adaptability. 

In addition to the Iniiorent racism in the concnpt of having minority children 
arlapt to n typical program such an .••ppi i)ach crin no longer ba toteratod for the 
follov.'ing reasons: 

1. !t h-js b.?cn a failure. There is no v/ay to change a non-white into a white 

or to ch. a -n Ai.^ ri'.Mii hoy or ijlcl ii-,lo a child of n.-<i-t|-<ci-n ruiiip- an (.V:scent. 

of jivvcfty. Pdst lfc:'jis!:;tion in various stut:2:-. prohibiting tl.a uso of any language 
oth.er Uv.n [".r-glish for instructional activities in ?-.cl-iools did little to roduca, let 
..I'..n« '::!iinitv.:le, the -ipocking of Spanish among '.'.oxicun Amoricans. 

2. T!-? siting pot mytiT is rapidly being replaced by concepts of cultural 
ij!i;rcilii .n. - '-m o . li :;-.;)ts to <.;hongo tiiG c!v: ivit;l;:i l :-iUcs of Ih.o !r;:rncr are 

i. ::I:iV :r.i:d, :t is •.:-\;ry to ihe uc n: !:> it d n.-..b!o [o -..'o :-o? 

3. Cfv ivjif.g th:a Individual in order to pi-oduce coi..pritiI:iility !:otv.i,.-.:n the 
inctructiona! program and tlie learner is futile unless tlie cliatiged individual is 
.,!-o •.. . .;;t::d Inlo Iho l.iwjnv soci.jty. T^ocial, political, military, and economic 

..ri:..!;-. -.'.iun .-.-^ iiist ill.jcl< cind Mexir.-jti Amoricrns in tliis c«<iintry v;ill continue 
to con^lrain any ethnic disposition to cliange for the sole purpose of participating 
in tlio 0(.'uc3ticn.'il program. 

4. i'l i? p:':i of c.!* r...j e is (.!;: tn ioti VG v.!T..n it (.- iliy .;n Rl icks .;nd .V.*:xit.an 
Ai....:ri<. .:r. ; to i > t'roh.i-alvns in order to usrsuir.e a n.ow i'^ '.-tlty. 
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A convjrehonslvG c:c!uc;5tlon plan ulir.od at ollmlnnting tha liKoinpntiljIlillos 
botweon lha school nnd Iha ii^Inority chlldion (\jnnot bo cffu'ctivo if It ndclrfissos 
Itsialf only to tlv^ physlcil assicjniuont of students or to the Ini|3lom(jntlng of a 
srnattQrlncj of Isolatod programs. The cntli-Q Institution musst develop a sonsltivlty 
to the p. oblcm .md all n^pocts of the iichool must bo affcM-.tod. 

IT.G institution of a course for the educnlional iniprovcmont of minority cjliildren 
is valu.t-lo-is if Ih^:; tooch^-r i-, not !.-.^iii.-.d lu t.-och tha courso. The nssignmcnt of 

to ir.]:- c! .. :. ,-. c.i .'.u: v.-is ..>f i-.-.ci.il • .v -.lity ij i: oIo<is if ll'.-a child 
-iiccufit.- .-s iMci.U (.-.anir-itati..ns in the school -.oliLi.;S, li-.a ci:. ricuium, ii .it.M-i.^ls 
or on the football team. 

T(-..jr-.iroro, t!ie c luc.-lion plan must consider a wid^ aj'fay of cliange, a 
comprehensive program "coupled with an intei-ise and niassive ccnipcnsatory proyr-mi 
for the uU.-.::;nts if it is fo !.-o ft.; I" .,nd invoiviinj the entire community, the 

'•.■•■u-d, :-:^.'} --ch-ol .sl.>;f, ... d .oi.^.ih-. 

!t i.'W'-d ii-iroi |:>of,-:to t|-;0 following olemnjiU of ^ci-.ool ji.tivi ly: 
A. f-:DUCAriONAL PMILOSOPMinS 

.'o in th.o f.' Ji.M-atiun of miriOt-icy <;!•>: Idrcn wuuld Le cnMiin.il.Gd almost 
o. .1 1.'. J-'l. if - i!'.:i.-,.-i;.:.n,.:l ii:stilijtiiins v.-ould develop nnd implement positive educational 
;,'hil::"i:|'/iiic.'5 t:ctu...:( nii i.j !..iriorily education. 

it ."Id i-.j ii(jped tlvit educi'.ticnal inslitutioiis would dcvi.ilop sucli pliilosopiiics 
<yf ir own -ccord, but in the ^.I'-jsonce of such itiitintive it is n^.-c:-. ;sa.-y tliat tliose 
; :.i!. :s !•. : lr., r v.d by .'.-lorn =1 i-cios. 1"! us, a (\.':i t i, -ly I.iy duwn 

!'^:■! M ' ! .•> '•, - i-r" ir.h ••f.I'n,.;! S aii) fo C; M'.jtO. 
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Basic philc!^ophios which must bo <}cloptod rucjarcile^^s of origin includo tho 

following: 

1. Minority chlldrGin can learn, regardless of any characteristic v/hlch thoy 

n ay hibit di:o to oconornic, cultural, loncjuage, social, ethnic or racial btU^kgrouiviL 
''here Is jiolhinc) inherent In minority children wlilch Is on In^pedlmont to learning. 

P-iist failures of ir-ijiurily cliilrlrian aro tlio rc-isuit of Inadcquijlu iichi.ol procjratns 
onJ iv^t 1!.*-^ r^'i lt of ll.u ciliild and his background, 

2. Cv'Ivurcjl j;Ii.ir.'.!k-i'a i'i a c^^'-'ir.- b!o v^:-. i-'Iition in our sc»ci«>ly. It ii> t.l>o 

'I 

; :^.:r^:!: v'.'r: .J . ^ . :t ■■;•' !. ly •• /licli . ' ; ^'/v ', a;ntry cjr^ut. It i^^ iu.;:^ ^^siblP 

f'j ;.^r : u* : : c:b::r :cvuri^itics v.hich will t.'JC conducive to tlu^ continued 
^' ;\.:MCj:'i...;nt, or porh-jps survival, of our *3oci*ity. Thu coQxi\^L \^(:^) of uM rTori.ig lifo*- 
btyli^,s will ollow alUi)-r-^;^ti ves v/liich provide Iho natural variations noor'r.d for 
>f i.:o ^.qu-;nt f^J'jctiun . 

3. F^^:ility lo iitili/it^ more than one lan^jUTitja is a d^ f-irablo ^^^-'.jr: ^iun.-il cjcal. 
'i*!-o IJiiit ;d S'.v.l-.s i'i j:rGb':bIy tha oiily r.*j'r.'.|-y In 'I. a v 1 / i n is 

i., i I • ''^ ^: :d iii ..^it:) of .tn ipj' iliLy vo ^; * I< a J:^. ii^.i 1 . 

ri^.ough sc:h{;oIs pay iip service to this pliilosophy , noitliGr tlie teaching of 
f i ;.-i'jn ! ;..:^jos, nor Ibn i\il;M.Mon .mhJ a: j' aci*! »^on Piujlish n<]livo Ian(jM;.^cs 
!• . ; !; . ^n *;:lisb ;d by our S(,l;ools. Thn '.i-^bt ^.T ib.is s!^ rloj:.i:ip<j in t-i ins of 

inhirr^rrtiona! rclc..tioi'^»s, aconoriiic, Gocial, dii.'ilomatic, politicnl, ;,.*d iraliuiry 'jifocts 
! .s b. • n « !! ■•:\'w-ous. 

r; : I; . M'.'ir M:.ili/.!li«/n of ill -ti'P^ lit.ai is on ^. v/ntia! f.'lcfji-.rit of ill 
lf..,trii' 'iwri'^l ;.M ji M.r.s for rill fjliilrhf-n. riiC (Jiiujr'rnt i:!v}i'.^(;.tv:ristic:s of rhi(«.]i\.-n 
I (J to ;T-:f ?p.t n -Mali's, int^.ivists, offort, fvoil v^.t'^.n, i-yl^, .M-d ;:M'f?ijr-:iMS . 
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1^: Tho lock-slup conco.pt of oduc.itlon with siinllar pi'oyrams for all children 

h'is lorl to tho w.i!iti5 of u cj ;r:d portion of our poi rson.tl r'^vourc-'ia U. i mlnorUlcs, 
tho cIls.iJv.'.ntoQod, the ylftod, <ind tho tuirullcnppod. 

S. Children, .ill children, aro a natural nii-oui of our LuiuUry, As humans 
they h.ivo :!n Ir.trlnsic wortli; :v.i ro:unji'i:i^s tluy .j <;ijto(Ui.il wiluo. 

Hach cliild liiu.U i!ov\.k.j.-....d to Iho poUU U^^t ho buiomos -ai !;.'>. '^jial j.'r.iillvo 
jiort of .;ur •••scirty. Ilo will hoc.oi-.;G ii contributing ii;0ii,!^3r, .'.i-d Im2 wiil participate 

In th ^ r, ' ■• a -ni i r.d. 

i'l'o -r.-:! I 1 'I i k.- r . n V : '• .'■ :> ■;[ . ,'.m* i 'i n "ly « : ! !r n, ■ niJ ftn* 

all cr.'ildrr.n, Is fr^r. rVnn. ;-c:^':doiii i^j iiuini fciUed tliruuyh fruodotn of o'r.oice, .^nd 
fr • ! ..1 I. r c.,hf)ic:i in U:rn i- r;i.ji|-.^3 f.-viibio ..:It.-i n.^livua U-yui '..I'.ii-J^ I.) rl-.;.t)--,o. 

U i'i ir-cun l:.'.".t i;, .-n L!u; si.l'^.i.ioi:^ Ij (.'.jv.Jup in childfcui n.'-co:. i- .ry :>kills 
•.r^^ il.vi r.;.:-.i!;!o .1 ( .:tr/.:''> uvci! ;';Io to th.im. V(,--otic{i/.l i.:! :ni,:os, I i fi •.uylirs, 
•'v.;,,-," : ic lov ;ls, (.^:., • |.(. '.'i(J I;;-; I- 1 ;\;i";.-.!.'->nt upon uH IndlvidiMl 's fi-r.? c'-.-irj;, r.tid 
f:ot !jy m'.o nt .ji" 1,-!, ill, ; i ■ ,it'-' .-.ii:. i ,;• i ■ ..I'-ii:' ;,,:!>n, 

« • ' .'■•'ty, -.I- .'/■.■(". ) . ■ I I. , \ .•' i iii ;l 

Ir.ititnti'^r.s •nd svl-j.Ji Ii-ck cLit iv^oplo tliroiiiji-i il-.i ol:.- .;nco of .']lK-;ni.Uivcs . 

n^it t -M:i!-.-m iiiho)-.:nl in iMir j;r,..i.il ic;- li'i I' ni; f. ^nii.-.j.nly tr Miifi r.t-j ilfMjIf 
'li ' ■•• 1 ■ ' -'ly • ■! ;••:!!■. i.-'^, .-iul r "ji il itions . Ti-^.-io fj')V^;i-r...r.t:r;s 

•:»■•:•■•' In 'ji' i!.: < ' ir^ -.lit '.'lili it\i| 'ji-',iip in \ii.it I.I"i:y I c.n • i.t its 

'/ U; -s, til. ns, .:.-,d ui-i .n'> -tir,ns, 
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..ff'"-'".! "'.w'.wi.ilc I oiulilluns, iHjIliii'O, ! •|^^j'l'■)<;j(», ir.i'bltUy .-.nrl p"ri:r.-ptLU»l 
ri ilK.-'S of «:hil(!i ;;n . 

C. scoiHi bi.i,HJ;-\'(:i; 

''hci :)uuj5u '.ifCi; .ic-.-j of Uifj in 4< ru'-'tion.-il proijr i iiM.!'..t I.'*.-! floviblo to M-.o 
Jin».-.:t;!s of . iilivl.!!! --.! f.'-.ildi ■■.nd Ll^j v.ir/iiiQ v'.!..'i;i-'.U:> in U.v\ cn!;!!:' .ni ty . 

A !;-iCi'iG i'ji.-:d c;;i|i:l ii;jy lifiPuifit grociUy fror.i r..irly intofvonlic'ns by the 
• .1 r'.v. ..! _ , ; rf j r,-. > !•::■.. .h ^. ^' ; • , , ;, , y :-.,iji,M 

It.:.;..*.;t-.ii pi -...iji'.nn . 
0. ICUI.IJM 

i <_;; :-.<^ v.lw'c.h u)o '3« •.!• ("■r,! liiiist li.nk'S in oi'iJor ■.•liinii-sato iiK:oii.[.'.;ui)ililio3 
1 < i'.iM - I .. ■•■.:t ..• !■: -/.l in i: , ir. !:•.., ! .. , ,-,t. 

"■■ ■. '■ • .1 •■;■..-! ... • ; . i' ! . ; i ::!.•/ '■':)' , .. .r r ir-. iciiliiin. 
in ^.riviiMl, it is i .'.>.., -"...i y Li...iL II. J si.I-iOul iiii-tnlify, .jt.quirti, ..-.It j^t, <jc viovclup 
iii'.-.i iioiiriMl t.. -l.-i-i.-ils ..;nrl uir-tliot lolonios wi-iicli ai-G (.iimr.'dtiblo witli Uio 
■ I ••'■ ■< ' 1 i ■ I ;• -.s v.f ■ ■! I . ri Ly i.I ;i li 1 1 ■ n . 

I-. Sl'.'rriNG 

• I -'^ ' ■ . '• ■■■ M (;f .-.ii ,mIc< ;': cin i-icnlr.n r.M m li ',i;l-,,..,Is ..A ' !o 

v.i..r.'. !'! . .il'.l.'j li i(;n io ilu"; of si .iiing. 
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Four concepts must bo Included In tho education plan. 

1. It Is the responsibility of the school district to Identify, recruit, and 

...oploy (.Mhir.itloniil parsonnol, sufflclontly cognizant of the characteristics of minority 
ol^lldron to insure the adequate development and Implementation of a responsive 
Insitructlonal program. 

Not only must training and experience be taken Into consideration, but 
at kdst a portion of this staff must be reflective of the characteristics of the minority 
clil!d. Trjr.t.h.ors who are mtitnbors of minority 'jroups have the highest propensity 

for u.-.-!>.T:i: .:r.d i-.:st.;>.iKiin(j lo tho i;Iu.f.:ct.':fibti(:s of ir.inurity children. 

It Is the responsibility of the system to acquire minority staff at l.uist in equal 
proportions to the numbers of minority children. 

2. Staff i:)iffurentiation Patterns. 

An fiducationai institution may react negatively to the seemingly avvrsrir.-? 
Implications of this education plan. The chances of a successful implementation 

o. n i...nsit.:^r..:bly iJinMnichcd in tlia light of the suiff vy;j: .-.. ti'.io which will be 
r;;r;iiircd. 

Tor .ex-imple, a rocomtiiondation that all Mexican American children be placed 
in a hillnrjual education program may sound as an unreasonable, if not impos-Jhte, 
d ;m ind, t; .iM.i:ially so if Mexican American children are to be mixed with Anglo 
child,- :n ,.t ; ol.:!;,.:i,tary ■..r.liools. ^riio in.piic-'jtic/is of si:ch .ui ot dor is th;it all 
r.hildrcn rn.>y nnod n bilingual to<u:hor. To o>:|;.M:t IIvt :iy-^{oin to furnisli a 

'..•illngucil t'.-,cher in each elementary sclv^ol (;osit!on is inconceivable. 
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Yel^ much of the seriousness of this problem nuiy ba attributr-d to a trnclr:ncy to 
think of staffing In lornis of trndltlonal tit.-ntiny pnttorns. As long ar. st.iffing is 
perceived <3S the placoniont of a certified to^ichcr in each cInt>sroom who ^.ponds hur 
titra Inltirniitlng witli all students at the snme tlino, n problem p<;rsb^^s, Mowovor, 
if a loncrjcr is pi-rceivcd os a director of lot^rnlng r?ctivitios who utin;:os a wide 

ray of personal and ir.aturiril ro^ources for itvsti ijctionnl ptn'|:i.-^:s, tl\G probjiom 
\s {ji'..-.?tly difiiinii>hi^d. 

^^t-'lf ■ liif. r ill) .liun \:, tho ili/-^tii:n of a v ri-.^ty of j.)i't;foisior:':l and paiM - 
f:r*0M;i:iiun3l I? :rr.G, 'ifiel for .:lion n\ii ^ , T!. ; lA \. r I'J, v ^ry 

:: ucl'i vi.l..i*i:i;ri:d by tha skills rcqi:;i-..»d fuj* u r-^.uJ.lc i.i::lriif..i'';.v.i . .li.ily. 

It r-:.*^.*'...;,!*:^ Ib.'U I'OLi'jb llie ..Titire arrciy of skills needed for tb..-^ in,[^J^'irronti;tion 
of un inslruclioiu:! \'jr(. including thiO dia^^i^:0r»i3 uMd pr **.^^clM;:.liGn c^f inslrL^ion^ 

\:i 0" .^■3orr;e end rr^quii"cs rr.^ny yoars of training iiuough a M,A, or Ph. 0. pixgram^ 
•.■.!v,n invli '..^li. <..(jlv'i!.y is J.::!^;!^^^! ciov/!^ into its ci.iVjif.'i ...r.t r.l^ it is 

w'-.r^.t i! ' ' i l! ■. I J . j ; : ;y ■ ^ { ic li i U . fi ll .1 : i .'^ •■ ! ^ • i j* ■ / :i i* ."^ . .n 
<;'.!\'.Mic-."d colh;(jO doj^oa, b\:.i in r]<:t »^:n sucf i-Tiilly i-, .ra :d l^y a 
j;.':-d'>iMlo!y tr^in^^d layu^n, 

r -i; ''- iiKj on Ibis conc»-i:>t, it is to Iho .:dv<•n^ <^o of <i'.\wj\ di^'trict and 
a n..' .iry p.ti t of Ifiis t^lan tl^at a variety of p^-rLior.nol ba ..nf.jt.ii red fur t!"ia 
ir..pIorv/ nt- tion of tbo j^rocjiMrn. 

^Z^: -/»''r. L/i. of -•.J-.'..ol j.^ ;r::( I .i'.ol v. !*;ii:b r^.n ^lUli.r d Ly llvj ^:.cl'ool bv^ftoni 
in '.t C'iv t'j rju :r nt..o ll^.at (yich c!iild has licnu^ adult with v/b-uni [to ivui n.WatG 
iiU.!'::*!o J-.;. i;ljr.t ^r-.cl'.ors, l^>-u-I:-.r 'W^'^'^s, .lU'-Jint ii.»CM*riS, stut'tint to.iChors, |>iid 
: .y T ..s, ^ ^ y • ! ;I • ..U .:r^d \..: . * -r ;:■ . -nls. 
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For school systsn^s fnct^cJ with lorcjci staff needs and llmlled finnnclal resources 
the I<i6t tv;o t>poi5 of p.:r:^orinel should bo of special ip.tsirost, 

Youth-tutcrirtcj -youth progrruns wliich utili/o high school students for 
Instructional pui'poscs iiovo donionstratcd many bonufits over and beyond tlio low 
cost of tha >$orvIce. Mir.ority high school students have sliown more sensitivity to 
ruir.orily -.iio-. ^ji^.tr^ry sc!-.oal a^jcd children than that Iiold by roguljr tonchers. The 
cci^cept of !:tb!incj a^sL^l^nca is irJioront and strong in most minority cultur^is. T!*ie 
provisi'>n of loborutory rrxporicnce in liomemaking, child care, psychology cind social 
i-^t'' .'J :)j i < ■ . -h to t;Mv\o iir-^-'i ; j^.^^ful r.nd !: Mioficial 

to ■:a'.;...'.s. /. - .lyvi^ Ir a !• rJor ^ . j r-!,..ti^;Knhip h^s r.'pec:l^:c:iy 

deiuonstrated that th.ough tha your.rjcr children (tutees) inake gains, the tutor 
ton^ls *o i.. iko ^-■v•rn h-rg.jr arid significant rcjins in tIio i-ubjoct r.^^ttcr nrea in 
vviiich hi tutors. UnI.^cliovable as it rr-ay sound, th.a l^est way to toach a Iiigh 
school non rocder to i'cad is to Inave him teach a group of third graders a reading 
! OS son . 

t.".«!ir,:i:t 1) ..ti tr; •^:!.%o -^cci'i; .^ wS a r :^.ult of th.is iiA'oIvci: ;tit. In orio o:- -.v-MMirs^nt, 
a gio'.'p of 2-;0 irii-.orily higli scIko! potential dropouts, ph:gu --d by ; 'I^^ciplinary 
problems, trunncy, ar;d under -nchievomicnt were enrolled in an elementary school 
cbissrcorn n^si'jtant program. In f)ne year, 2^\0 studor.ts made significant go ins 
ill t!*o ; i t i.i.:(uM* r.r.'.'.^s to which they were assigni-^.d, did not have a single serious 
(iisci;.;* \:ry |;rnl;! l.ru-.'picy disappeared, and unbelievable as it may sound, 
nut a ^ir*g!e ci^e d/ Cppc^d out of school while enrolb-d in ll. : ;:ro<jr.;m, 

V ;.I•:f•:^...:ir ;^-.-r-.:-.ts 1^. -^.o I':-:: [jiijv.rl to 'va wi ui^i*.^\p:}cted gold mine in 

■ ■ r.'r.yi ily cliiMi.-n. V/Iu.!i givi.n liuiitHid liaining they can cor.d'ict sirr.j:)Ie 

1/ . /u*:. ...j| i': -v^ v.ii.h inrli viciuai diid si.mII groups of clii Ii li-on . lJn(!;:r iny 
•'Mr*.(:t5? n, :i'oh i ;W;gr.iin (.rjsily r^:och:d a go,;I of one vrjlurr ..v.-r j^irrjut po.r 
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classroom each day. Perhaps the teacher slogan of "A parent a day wilt keep the 
Doctor away" accounted for the Initial Interest of the teachers In the program. 
Within a short tlme« teachers found this assistance indispensable in the offering 
of an Individualized and relevant program to disadvantaged minority children. 

A feasible objective In differentiated staffing is that each child have during 
the day an adult with whom he can communicate and relate in his pr ferred mode 
of communication, 

3. The successful implementation of this plan will require a massive effort 
In the training and re-training of all levels of educational personnel. 

Beginning with the basic assumption that traditional practices have not been 
successful and alternative programs must b.^ disvelop.^d and impIciViOntGd. It is 
apparent that an in- service teacher training program must be implemented for 
the understanding and synthesis of the rationale of this education plan. I^urther 
training would be needed for the identification of Vi^o. chcii\'cl:.ri>t*cs of i;jinority 
children, the developrr.ont of r;lt(-;rnati ve oCtivili»^s, .-.r.d Iho <fCy.[vA\'>\V\on of the 
necessary skills for program implementation. 

The development and implementation of a staff training program will require 
the identification and acqusition of personnel resources very different from the 
conventional higher education trainers of teachers, lockod in tlriir ivory towers, 
and cranking out dysfunctional teachers coi..plcfeIy i.!n|;ro{;:M i^d to Icvich t!io atypical 
fMin'jr ity c:hild , 

4, Staffing t)lso implies the developir.ent of a prctjram thnt anords upward 
tmd lateral mobility for minority personnel. 
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The use of minority parsons In para-profssslonal positions may become 
detrimental when the child perceives that assistants and aides reflect minority 
characteristics, but professional personnel and authority figures always reflect 
an alien cultural group. 

An adequate staffing program will also provide the necessary training and 
experience for minority teachers to move Into counseling, supervisory and 
<=)dministrdtive positions. This upward n^Ql:)ility miist ext^^nd upward into the 
highest level administrative position of tlie scIkoI systom. 

F. CO -CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

The effective intsgraiion of minority cliildren must extend beyond the confines 
of school integration 2nd an integrated instructional program. The various 
CO curricular activitiiis must provide an opportunity for the minority children to 
perceive tlv-msolvas <is equal participants in those activities. 

Various iir.podii : ir.ls 5!.:ch as cost, [-..cllcics, r.nd i.^i ocrdur.-^s i;u.'?t be revlGWod 
in order to afford minority children a full opportunity for r.rfective porllcipation in 
all ?spects of school activities. 

G. S'I'LT)1;NT PHRSONNCL SliRVICtiS 

Tr>r; v.irious services provided to students such as advi :,ory, counseling, 
guidance and health, usually contain the same incompatibilities commonly found in 
the <:!a:-sroom. The use of invalid and biased tests have boon extremely detrimental 
to ittii'.ority r.l.i!t!( on. 

This .3sp.-ct of U-.c v:<.hr;oI procjram must ha dra.stic.-illy r<!vi-^ed in order to 
.jffortJ .:qi.<)lity of oducational cipj-^urtunity . 
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NON- INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

Not all of the needs of minority children can be met In the classroom. The 
effects of hunger, malnutrition, Inadequate housing, and poor dental and medical 
atli^ntion have a direct and strong influence on educational outcomes. 

A failure to provide adequately for the non-instructional needs of children 
can be a contributing factor to lack of school success. 

1. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

S.:\oo!3 I'.ave c;or.CiraIIy failad to effectively involve some segment of the 
co(r;munity in tl-a pl-i^nning, irnpleirenting, cind evaluating of sc|-»ool programs. 

Sometin js this failure can be attributed to pre conceived notions that 
the sch\;oI, and the larger society, has of the minorities. An erroneous myth 
still pc^rsists that minority cultures do not have an Interest In their children. 

Anthf*opo!o«jical studios support the rejection of this myth. The fact that minority 
c-^r:.':;;L:nitit;S *r.:i\o di iT-.^r'ji*)t c.iSloir.G not und^irstocd by the schools, th.e failui^e 
of tht^ scliools to corniiiunicate effffctivGly with parents and the nooative relationship 
v.hicli axist between the two fail to provide the necessary bridge for the chasm that 
';>i>ts b.',twoon the i>chooI and the home. 

r.»f\rr.ts continually complain that they are degraded end insulted in school 
interactions. Tlie communicating with parents only when a negative situation 
c''::Nri:I<,'ps buch OS a iii?}ciplinc"ii y problem, makes paiv'.nts shy away from any 
r 'I rliv. ; >!^ip . Th.o failure of scliools to provide personnel cogni;«^ant with minority 
l;r;.i;iyles jnd fluent in the language of the home creates a barrier to an effective 
r :IdiIon5hip . 
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J. EVALUATION 

The evaluation designs, materials, and techniques commonly used by the 
school are frequently most Inappropriate for utilization with minority populations. 

Not only are the tools Inadequate, but conclusions based on cultural and 
icinguage biases can be extremely erroneous and detrimental to the pupil. 

Incompatibilities existing between the element and the characteristics of 
minority children must be eliminated. 

THtl DiiVLiLOPMfiNTAL MATRIX 

The consideration of the five areas of incompatibility (poverty, culture, 
Idngu-jge, mobility, and societal perceptions) juxtaposed with tlie ten elotnents 
of an education plan produces a developmental matrix which gives 50 cells. Cach 
of these cells is the intersection of an area of incompatibility with a school 
element. For exai;iple, the incompatibility of language relates to ojciucatiot^al 
phiIo.;o;;hies, .-chool policies, scope and LC-jju.-.oce, curriculum, 5rtoifing, 
CO cut ricular activities, student services, non- instru.:ti<vnal ru'-fds, coinrnunity 
Involvement, and evaluation. 

In ;j sit.iilar tr.-:nner each of the ol.:n\.nts of schi.ol activity intersects with 
e.?ch ovc.a of inco;i:i3uiibi lity . For example, th.e curriculum must l;e ceji-;pDtibIe 
with the minority cliaracteristics of poverty, culture, language, mobility and 
i-;l--il i:.-}rc.:ptions . The snnie is true for o<;cIt elem.ent in the Iii;t. 

i";- 3 f .!lo-.v;r,g t-,b!e is tlie deve!(:p;T;..r,t.Ml i;.!trix j.-rr. 'u..-. cl hy tLe inv-rnjla- 
t!-,-ni.hip of int-omijatibiiities aud clement. T!-,is m:itrix ;iervcs as tlio bosis 
..Ton ir;-Ur!;«;tior,,3l procrorn wliicli will iinpiove the perforin -.ncc of ti.inorily 
c!r.!-.Ii -tn, tjirA,:,;{ rirjlUs of mii^oi-ity c -lildi i.-n, provide i-r;;;.-; I iiy of f .'';c jtior-.H 

^.l.■,)',^■{•..lu^.y, .sfid fulfills tl;e r(.(:ue:it of ll-:is Court. 

O 
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DEVELOPMENTAL MATRIX 
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FIFTY ELEMENTS OF THE EDUCATION PLAN 

The implementation of the education plan if the development of an 
instructional program which eliminates the incompatibility between each of the 
ten elements of school activity and each of the areas of incompatibility. The 
following list of 50 elements (60 if societal perceptions are subdivided into 
child-child and school-child perceptions) together constitute a comprehensive 
Court order for the provision of equality of opportunity. 

An attempt has been made to limit the number of specific examples of 
ii^i.compati bill ties existing in the 50 areas listed below. The implementation of the 
Court order will require the analysis of existing attitudes, policies, and procedures 
for the existence of inadequacies in the school program. This task must be 
undertaken by the joint and cooperative efforts of ail segments of the community. 
School administrators, supervisors, counselors, teachers, and other personnel 
must perform an extensive analysis of their activities. 

Pupils and parents must provide much information about themselves and 
their performance which can give sensitized personnel the necessary insights into 
existing inadequacies. 

Self-inspection and self-analysis are formidably threatening situations 
which will require much tolerance and effort. It has been my experience that 
many people cannot stand the stress of self-scrutiny, let alone being scrutinized 
by others. 

The elimination of any segment of the school community in the implementation 
of this plan would be disastrous. 
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Tht Identification of fchool inadtquaclet should ba followed by tha dovalopmont 

of alternative activities In each of the 50 areas. This task Is no less difficult than 
the identification of Inadequacies. The Denver Public Schools will probably find 
that In spite of expertise currently available to them It will be necessary to acquire 
resources from throughout the state and throughout the nation In order to develop 
alternative programs. 

« 

For example, the expertise needed for the development of a bilingual program 

includes all of the expertise needed for the development of a monolingual program, 

plus expertise in languages, linguistics, and related fields, 
•i. 

1. Philosophy-Poverty: 

Disadvantaged children can be educated 
Disadvantaged children should be educated 
Education is a means for breal<ing the cycle of poverty 
Education of the disadvantaged is a sound financial investment 

2. Philosophy-Culture: 

The acceptability of cultural pluralism 
The need for cultural pluralism 
Desirable elements in minority culture 

3. Philosophy-Language: 

The valuing of languages 

The need for language competency 

The use of otiier languages for Instruction 

4. Phillosophy-Mobility: 

The need for reducing program discontinuity 
Individualization of instruction 
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5. Philosophy-Perceptual: 

The worth of all indivlduala 

The proviiion of self-acceptance opportunities 

The acceptance of minority children as equal participants 

/ 

€. Policies-Poverty: 

The reduction of educational cost to the client 
Provision of adequate resources 

7. Policies-Culture: 

^ . Reduction of value conflict 

New policies consistent with the values, traditions and life styles 
of minority children 

8. Policies-Language: 

Encouragement of native language development 
Perpetuation of native language and dialect skills 

9. Pblicies-Mobility: 

Alternative organizational schemes 
Elimination of dysfunctional policies. 

10. Policies-Perceptual: 

Elimination of degrading policies 
Elimination of self-rejection 

11. Scope & Sequence-Poverty: 

Expansion of school programs 
Early intervention 
Development of prerequisite skills 
Provision of alternative experiences 
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Adult Education 
ContunMr ttducatlon 
DIttrlbutlvt tducatlon 

12. Scopa & Sequenca-C^itura: 

Tram Itional period betwaan homa and school 
Culturally expanding activities 
Intercultural studies 

13. Scope & Sequence-Language: 

H. Bilingual education programs 

Bi-dialectic studies 

14. Scope & Sequence-Mobility: 

individualized instruction 

Self-paced courses 

Alternative organizational patterns 

15. Scope & Sequence-Perceptual: 

Prerequisite learnings 
Small Increments of difficulty 
Feedback opportunities 
Strong « positive reinforcement 

16. Curriculum-Poverty: 

Relevant materials 

Alternative motivation strategies 

Compatible methodologies 
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Currlculum-Culturtt 

Compatiblt matarlali tnd mtthodologltt 

Tht rtprtMntitlon of minority llfeitylti In Inttruetlonal nutorlalt 
Multi-cultural ttudlot 
^ntrlbutlon of minority culturtt 

Curr Icul urn- Language: 

Tha iitilliatlon of tha natlva language 

The promotion of Spanish ai a iacond language for ail itudenti 

Curriculum-Mobility: 

Individual diagnostic and prescriptive materials 
Self-paced materials 
Programmed instruction 

Curriculum*- Perceptual: 

Elimination of negative stereotypes 

Presentation of the child and his culture in a positive light 
The utilization of the child's cultural heritage 
The positive valuing of the Spanish language 

Staffing-Poverty: 

Utilization of poverty personnel 
Staff differentiation patterns 

Staffing-Culture: 

Recruitment, identification, and employment of minority staff 
at ail levels 

Development of staff training In minority culture 
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IS. Stafflng-Ungutgt: 

Acctii to bilingual and bl*dlalactlc ptrtonnal for all chlldran 

Dtvalopmant of bilingual partonnal 

Training In bilingual aducatlon / 

24. Stafflng-Moblllty: 

Alternatlva atafflng pattarni 
Taam taaching 

25. Staffing-Perceptual: 

H. 

The development of positive a taff attitudes toward minority and 
disadvantaged clilidren 

26. Co-curriculum-Poverty: 

Reduction of cost to the disadvantaged for participation in 

co-currlcuiar activities 
Flexible schedule which allows worl<ing children to participate 

27r Co-curriculum-Culture: 

inclusion of minority oriented activities 
Consideration of minority cultural values 

28. Co-curriculum-language: 

Utilization of minority's language 

29. Co-curriculum-Mobillty: 

Elimination of mobility constraints 
Flexible activity "seasons" 
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SO. Co-eurrlGUluin-Ptrc«ptual: 

Actlvt participation by minority chlldrtn 

Tha davalopmant of poiltlva aalf-concapt through participation 

31. Studant Sarvlcafi-Povarty: 

Expanilon of school larvlcei to disadvantagad studantt 

Extandad caraar Information 

Raallitic and compatlbia couniallng programs 

Job assistanca« employmant services 

32. Student Sarvlces-Culture: 

Culturally relative student services 
Elimination of culturally biased testing 

33. Student Services-Language: 

Bilingual assessment of student capabilities 
Minority Counseling personnel 

34. Student Services-Mobility: 

Alternatives for providing services 
Flexible scheduling 

.35. Student Services-Perceptual: 

Relevant counseling program 

Group and individual counseling sessions 

Reinforcement of positive self-concept 

36. Non-Instructional Needs-Poverty: 

Need for expanded school services 

The effect of hunger, health, malnutrition and Inadequate housing 
on learning 
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37. Non-lnttructlonal Nttdt-CiiUurt: 

Th% proviiion of lervicM in a mannar compatibia wfth minority 

iifo ityiai 
Tha Ufa of minority parsonnai 

38. Non-initructlonai Neadi- Language: 

Minority language speaiiing parsonnai, such as doctoirs, nursas, 
social workers 

The use of Spanish-speaking professional and para-professlonal 
personnel 

39. Non-Instructional Needs-Mobility: 

0 

The reduction of program discontinuity In school services 
The rapid and efficient transfer of health and other information 

40. Non-Instructional Needs-Perceptual: 

Maintaining of a positive concept in providing services 
Presentation of services as an investment In the child; not 
as a charitable undertaking 

41. Community Involvement-Poverty: 

Reduction of cost in participation in school activities 
Representation of the disadvantaged In planning, implementation 

and evaluation of school program 
Alternative to P""A-type activities 

42. ^ot nunity Involvement-Culture: 

Representation of minorities in planning, implementing and 

evaluation of school p. ogram 
Understanding and interpreting the role of the minority home 

Development of parity relationships between school and community 

o 
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41, Cemiminlly Involvtrntnt-Unguagt: 
Bilingual mtetlngi 

Bilingual ichooi-homa communication 
Bilingual homa llalion staff 

44. Community involvement- Mobility: 

Alternative and flexible patterni for participation 

45. Community Involvement-Perceptual: 

Rewarding experiences in participation 
^* ' Elimination of the degrading of home in interactions 

Development of the concept that the community can make a positive 

contribution to education 
Elimination of negative stereotypes in school-home relationships 

46. Evaluation-Poverty: 

Inclusion of disadvantaged in evaluation activities 
Accountability for the education of disadvantaged children 

47. Evaluation-Culture: 

Development of culturally compatible evaluation materials and 
techniques 

48. Evaluation-Language: 

Bilingual competency for evaluation personnel 

Bilingual feedbaclc Information to Spanish-spealcing parents 

49. Evaluation-Mobility: 

Flexible alternative evaluation techniques 



o 
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SO . Evaluatlon-Pirctptuai : 

Th« assumption of rtsponsibility of tht school for its fallurt rathar 

than placing tha blama on disadvantagad and minority populations 
A changa to tha Idantlficatlon and faadback on minority succass 

rathar than accantuating fallura ■ 

As stated previously, the number of examples cited for developmental activities' 

« 

In each cell of the developmental matrix has been purposely curtailed. A few 
examples have been provided for each of the 50 cells in order to illustrate the types 
of activities which must be identified and developed. 

The actual identification and development must be conducted by a variety of 
personnel. It is recommended that the Denver Public Schools utilize all resources 
available for this process. 

Specific examples of these types of resources which must be utilized include: 

1. All Denver Public Schools personnel 

2. Community organizations 

3. Church groups 

4. Professional organizations such as the Congress of Hispano Educators, 
Black teacher organizations, the Denver Classroom Teachers Association, and the 
National Education Task Force de la Raza 

5 . Thf* State Education Agency 

6. institutions of Higher Education 
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7. 



Minority Individual and group conaultanti 



Ralatod itata and fedaral programs 



Donvor Public Schools pupils 



/ 



10. 



Pupil organizations such as student councils and other groups 



11. 



Parents and parental organizations 



Alternative schools such as the Denver Chicano Crusade for Justice 



Scliooi« Escueia Tlateiolco 



MONITORING AND REPORTING 



jt Is essential that the ordering of an education plan be accompanied by 
a monitoring and reporting procedure accompanying the implementation of the plan. 

. One of the present reasons for the inadequacies in our present system of 
schools Is that it constitutes a closed system. The schools determine their own 
objectives, the schools plan and implement their own activities, and the schools 
conduct their own evaluation. 

Seldom does an external agency participate in such a way that planning 
and evaluating are out of the hands of the system Itself. This accounts for the 
lack of accountability so characteristic In our schools. The millions of failures 
experienced in the education of the minorities and disadvantaged are shrugged 
off with some erroneous and mythical rationalization such as, "they don't value 
education" or "their parents don't spealt the right language". 

It Is recommended that the following concepts be made a part of the monitoring 



plan . 
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1. A monitoring proctdUNi kM impltintntod which rtgularly and tyttoiMtioilly 
•tc«rtaint th« itotut of tht program and raporti this to tha Court. 

2. That lay parionnal ba a part of tha monitoring procadura. 

/ 

3. That minority parsons who ara most concernad with tha education of 
thair childran piay a vitai role In this pro<-.*«ss. 

4. That external professional expertise be made available by school systems 
for the design and implementation of evaluation activities. The choice of this 
expertise must rest with the community. 

5. All school activities must be subject to evaluation. Evaluation activities 

t 

should Include objective and subjective criteria. 

6. The school district must make available all reasonable resources for the 
effective Implementation of evaluation activities. 

7. Failure to allocate adequate resources for the implementation of the 
Court ordered plan will result in contempt proceedings against responsible 
personnel . 

FINANCING THE PLAN 

It is evident that the implementation of such a comprehensive program can 
be costly to the Denver schools. At first glance the cost may even seem prohibitive. 
However, it is not necessarily so. 

1. The Denver Public Schools is not located in a depressed area. The 
community has taken pride in its schools, and adequate amounts of money have 
been made available for the support of its traditional programs. 



o 
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2. ItoostinomorttocioiomtthlngrlghtthanltGOttf todoltwrong. On 
tht contrtry, judged by tht pait performance of the schools In the education of 
minority children, the cost/benefit ratio has been exceedingly small. The 
improvement of educational outcomes In proportion to Investment can make the 
Implementation of this program a tremendous financial savings to the Denver 
community. It is not a question of affording an adequate program; It Is a question 
of not being able to afford an inadequate one. 

3. Many of the changes recommended In this plan do not require a substantial 
•/inancial- investment. Others may require financial support in a transitional stage, 
but will not require an extended subsidy. 

4. Federal and state funds are available for the support of most of these 
activities. The dropping of traditional compensatory education programs which 
have not worl<ed In favor of a drastically different concept can be accomplished 
with funds currently available to the Denver Schools. Titles I, VII, VIII, Migrant 
and other provisions of the Elementary and Secondary School Act can and shiould 
support the implementation of this plan. PL874, ESAA, Early Childhood and other 
sources of funds can be utilized for this purpose. 



IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE 

R«Gommtndationt madt for providing alternatlvM to txltting initructlonal 
program! in ordor to make aducatlon compatibit with tht charactoriitici of 
all children will be difficult to implement unlesi activitiei ar^ divided into more 
manageable portions . 

Therefore, it ie further recommended that an organizational structure be 
established for implementation purposes. 

Equal Educational Opportunity (EEC) Committees 

A logical division of the task is the establishment of a series of Equal 
Educational Opportunity (EEO) Committees, each charged with the responsibility 
of identifying incompatibilities, developing alternatives, and monitoring activities 
in each of the ten areas in the Education Plan. 

The ten EEO Committees would be the following: 

Philosophies 
Policies 

Scope S Sequence 
Curriculum 
Staffing 
Co-Currlculum 
Student Services 
Non-Instructional Needs 
Community Involvement 
Evaluation 
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Tht work of all EEO CommlttMt will bt coordlnatod by an EEO Coordinating 
«/nmlU«e. This group will be retpontibia for giving each of tha tan committaat 
diraction and aiiistanca* and will ba raiponslbla for tha ovarlap batwaan varloua 
araaa of activity. Tha moat important rola of tha coordinating committaa !t to 
pravant tha fragmantation of tha entire program* and ascertain that ^h« program Is 
comprehensive and coordinated. 

A full time Denver Public Schools employee will serve as Director of 
Equal Educational Opportunity program. 

^ Memberstilp 

Each of the ten EEO Committees will Include representation from all segments 
of the .Denver community. The following representation must be Included: 

1. Board member 

2. Central Office staff 

3. School Administrative staff 

4. Teaching personnel 

5. Students 

6. Parents 

7. Community organization 

8. Outside expertise 

« 

The vast majority of persons serving on the committees will be from the 
Mexican American and Blaci< minority groups. At least two parents from each 
minority group should be included in order to reduce the apprehensiveness so 
common when lay people serve with professional staff. 
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Tht coordinating committM should Includo tlmllar roprttantatlon. Th« 

Director of the EEO program muit ba a minority parson, axparlancad in tha education 
of tp nority children* and having the leadership capability for directing the program. 

Committee TiTsks 

Each of the committees will perform the following tasks: 

« 

1 . Analysis of the existing program . The committee will look at its 
respective area and ascertain the specific ways in which school activities are 
detrimental to the education of minority children. The committee may wish to 

H. 

develop checklists, interview students and parents, and visit school plants as 
the ne^ arises. 

m 

2. identification of problems . The committee should develop a list of 
problem areas. Including dysfunctional policies, practices, and techniques. 

3. Development of alternatives . The committee will develop alternative 
strategies for Improving the education of minority children. Recommendations 
may vary from simple policy changes to massive curriculum revision. 

4. Estimate of resources . An estimate will be made of the personal, financial, 
and material support necessary for the implementation of alternatives. 

5. Source of funds . The committees will assist in the identification of 
new funds or the reallocation of existing resources in order to facilitate and 
accelerate the implementation of recommended changes. 

6. Time lines . Recommendations for change will be accompanied by an 
implementation schedule which will provide tentative beginning and ending dates 
as well as tentative dates for major milestones in the implementation. 
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7. Evtluatlon crif ria . Each rtoomnrandad changa will ba acocNnpanlad 
by ipaclfic avaluatlon criteria which will allow program monitori to aicartain tha 
dagraa of succast axpariencad in tha Implamantatlon of tha altarnativai . 



Program Schedule 

The EEO Coordinating Committee will develop a schedule for the implementation 
of the Education Plan. The schedule will include the following ma'Jor events: 

1. Beginning dates 

t. 2.- Organization and staffing 

a . Appointment of the EEO Committees 

b. Selection of the program director 

c. Assignment of taslcs 

d. Selection of chairmen, recorders, etc. 

. 3. Planning 

a. Interpretation of tasl<s 

b. Acquisition of bacl<ground information 

c. Identification of resources 

4. Program analysis 

5. Development of alternatives 

6. Reporting to coordinating committee 

7. Presentation to school board 

8. Dissemination and implementation 
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August • 1973 



Data of Blrthi .'Oetebtr 16> 1930 

toe. toe. Mo. I 465-3t-1661 

Moritol Stotuot Mirriod, four ehildroa 



JOtB A. CAIDBHA8 

800 Bibeoeki Apt. C-*S 
tm Aatoaio. Toseo 7t201 



Tolophonot (512) 732-4724 (hoao) 
** 222*8160 (office) 



A. Education 

1966 Ed. D.» The Univtroity of Texao, Austin, Texas 

1955 M. Ed., Our Lady of the Leke College, San Antonio, Texas 

1950 B. A., The University of Texas, Austin, Taxes 

1946 Graduated froa Martin High School, Laredo, Texes 

B. Present Position 



Execut: 



Director - Tezana for Educetional Excellence 



214 Dvyer, Suite 309, San Antonio, Texas 78204: June 1, 1973 to present 



C. Previous Experience 

June 1, 1969 
to May 31, 1973 



June 1, 1967 
to May 31, 1969 



September 1, 1961 
to May 31, 1967 



Superintendent, Edgewood Independent School 
District, 5358 West Cosmierce, San Antonio, 
Texas 78237 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
Director, Educational Development Center; 
Director, Texas Migrant Educational Development 
Center, Austin, Texas 



Associate Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Education, St. Mary's University, San Antonio, 
Texas 



1953 to June, 1961 - Elementary school teacher, secondary school 

science teacher, elementary school principal, 
assistant high school principal, district 
all-level science supervisor, Edgewood 
Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas 



June 13, 1951 
to June 13, 1953 



- U. S* Army 



••ptabtr, 19S0 

to JMf 19S1 - Juniw hi^i telieel UachM* LMdo Idioelt* 



D. Publioationi 

1. "Progran DevtlopMnt for Adult Migrant Bdueation." Griffith, wiUltM B, 
§nA Ann P. Riyaaf Adult BmIo Bdtacmtlont Tht Statt of tht Art . 
SapartMnt of Iducationf Tho Oiivortity of Oiietgo, Nareh, 1970 . 

2. "Sovtn atiti of Gold." Dolta Bpailon Sigaa, BuUotin, Ootobar, 1970. 

« 

3. "Chicano Movaaant in Action." Chioano Tiatoa, July, 1971. 

4. " Tha Qiaam of Conflicting Conoama ." Puddliahad by Southwaatam Ball 
Talexi&ona Company, Novaobar, 1970. 

5., "Tha Utilisation of Taachar aidaa." Toxaa Outlook , Juno, 1967. 

6. Rola Expectation for Inatructional Suparviaora . Doctoral diaaertation , 
1966. 

7. "Tha Theory of Znoompatihilitiaa ." Colloqw , June, 1972. 

8. "Uae of Teatat Educational Administration. " Violationa of Human 
and Civil Rights i Teats and Dae of Teata , national Education 
Association, 1972. 

9. '*Chicano - Bri^t-eyed, Bilingual, Brown, and Beautiful." Today's 
Education , February, 1973. 

(As Director of the Mexican American Education Program, Educational 
Development Centers , and T xas Migrant Educational Development Center 
of the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, supervised, contributed 
to, and edited the following publications:) 

1. Evaluation of Migrant Education in Texeis . 1968 

2. Migrant Travel and Work Patterns . 1968 

3. Disadvantaged Mexican American Children and Early Childhood 
Experiences . 1969 

4. Guidance Needs of Mexican American Youth . 1968 

5 . Migrant Secondary Education in Texas . 1969 

6. Six-Month Migrant Study . 1968 

7. Handbook, Auxiliary Services Program for Migrants . 

8. Handbook, Peurent-School-Coninxinity Involvement . 

9. Handbook, Teacher Aide Utilization. 



CoMttXtant Activity 

1. Htant foundation— 1M9 to protont 

a. National Ozban Coalition— 1971 to proaont 

a. DapartaMnt of Haalth» Idueation and Nalfaro 

» 

a. Offiea of Spanish-Spaaking Affaira» 1969 to proiant 

b. Offiea of tha 8aeratazy» 1969 » 1970 

0. Offiea of Civil Righta* 1971 to preaant 

4. D. S. Office of Education 

a. InplesMntation of EPCA projecta in Puerto Rico, 1970, X9VJL 

b. Urban/Rural LTZ, 1971 to present 

c. Career Qpportunties program 1969 to present 

d. National Panel on High School and Adolescence 

e. Study Conanission on Undergraduate Education and the 
Education of Teadiers 

5. Other Consultant Work 

a. Institute of Educational Assessment of Bilingual Program, 1969 

b. Institute for Educational Assessment of Dropout Program, 1969 

c. ES '70 Program, 1969, 1970 

d. Higher Education Facilities Act, Special Opportunities Program, 1970 

e. Programs for the Disadvantaged, 1968, 1969 

f . 1970 White House Conference on Children and Youth, Planning Committee 

g. National Conference on Migrant Education, 1968, 1969 

h. National Adult Education Conference, 1968, 1969 

1. Department of Housing and Urban Development, El Paiso, Texas, 1968 
j. OEO, Office of Child Development, 1970 to present 

k, VOLT, 1969 to present 

1. Educational Systems Corporation, 1969 to present 



B. »roj«et T«aoh«r Bxotlltnot, Our Lad^ of the Lak« Colltga, 
•an Antonio* Tmm, 1967 to prtttnt 

n. SouthwMt Bduoatienal OovtlopMnt Liboratozy, 1971 to prtient 

o. Loo Angolos Pid)llc Schools, 1972 

p. Borkoloy Pvb^x SdioolB, 1972 

/ 

q. Morcodes Public Schools, 1972 

r. Rio Grand* City Public Sdioola, 1972 

a, Rodkafallar Foundation 

t. staff Training, Laredo Public schools, 1973 
Organisational Menberships 

1. Advisory Board, Hearst Task Force Bilingual Project 

2. National Education Task Force de la Raza 

a. Executive Ccnmittee 

b. Regional Director 

3. San Antonio Urisan Coalition, Education Ccnnittee Chairman 

4. Madonna Neighborhood Center, San Antonio, Texas, Board of Directors 

5. Texas Education Agency Commissioner's Advisory Conmiittee on 
Bilingual Education, 1968 to present 

6. Southwest Council for Bilingual Education, Board of Directors, 
1968 to 1970 

7. Texans for the Educational Advancement of Mexican Americans, 
Board of Directors , 1969 to present 

e. National Urban Coalition, Co-Chairman, Task Force on Education 
9. Texans for Educational Excellence, Chairman 

10. National Advisory Board, Bilingual Children's Television 

11. Advisory Board for Minority Affairs, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1972 to present 
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6> Major SPMking Enyqa—nti 

!• Dalta Epillon Sigma Honor Socloty, National Convantion, March 21, 1970 

2. TaxM otitad CoBBiunity Sarvicaa, Stata Confaraaoa, 1970 

3. Coraion da la Rasa Oonfaranea, Mawport. Baaeh , Florida 

4. /National Confaranoa on Spacial Naada of Puarto Rioan Youth* 
New Yoxk, May 14, 196B 

5. Taxas Stata Oonfarenoa on Adult Migrant Education, Austin, Texas. 
February 29, 196B 

6. Comnencenent Address, Pan American university, 1972 

7. CoDBnencenent Address, Meurtin High School, Laredo, Texas, 1969 

8. CGBnmencenent Address, Crystal City High School, 1972 

9. Address, Utah Education Association, Septenher, 1972 

10. Keynote Address, Conmunity Leadership Conference, El Paso, November, 1972 
U. Keynote Address, Arizona Mexican American Educators, Phoenix, 1973 

H. Special Honors 

1. Dedication, Dr. Jose A. Cardenas School, Edgewood Independent School 
District, San Antonio, Texas, 1972 

2. Special National Award Recipient, National Education Association, 
Human Rights Award, 1972 

3. Adiievement Award, Sociedad de la Union, San Antonio, Texas, 1970 

4. Special Award, Bilingual Education, crystal City Public Schools, 1972 

5. Distinguished Service Award, Mexican American Community, San Antonio, 
February, 1971 

I. Special Activities 

1. Advisory to the Plaintiffs and Attorneys in the Rodriguez case 

2. Presented testimony in the Rodriguez case 

3. ParticipcUit in the development of the appellate brief to the 
Si5>reme Court, Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD 

4. Conference Director, School Finance Reform: Alternatives tor the 
State of Texas, December, 1972 
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ADDENDUM TO THE INTERVENOR^S 
EDUCATION PLAN FOR THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



The following Is an addend'.ira to the education plan prepared 
by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas and submitted to this Court on January 23 
197^. The purpose of this addendum is to make specific recommen- 
dations regarding the elements of school activities which require 

attention as outlined in the Cardenas Plan (pp. 21-31) • 

I. 

I. PHILOSOPHY 

The Board of Education for School District No. 1 shall adopt 
and publicize a general, written statement of its philosophy 
towards education which will incorporate the following principles 

1. ) That minority children can and should be receiving 

a quality education; 

2. ) That the education of minority children is a sound 

financial investment in that it provides the means 
by which the cycle of poverty and its accompanying 
afflictions can be overcome; 

3. ) That schools are the most important vehicle for 

the attainment of a desirable and necessary state 
of cultural pluralism and for the elimination of 
cultural stereotypes; 

That schools must look to the Chicano and Black 
communities in determining the desirable elements 
of their respective cultural backgrounds which are 
to be incorporated into the instructional programs; 
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5*) That minority students have demonstrated Incompatible'' 
lltles with the present instructional programs and 
therefore it is the instructional programs that must 
change ; / 

6. ) That because in many instances present faculties are 
ill equipped for the minority student whom they will 
be teaching, the district will have the moral respon- 
sibility to ensure that the minority child is not 
received in an alien environment; 

7. ) That the school district place a high value on the 

need for students to achieve competency in languages 
other than English and to appreciate the utility of 
such competence; 

8. ) That the Individualization of Instruction is a desir- 

able goal; 

9. ) That all children have worth; and 

10.) That the concept of self-acceptance as a person of 

■worth be fostered and developed In minority children. 

This statement of Its philosophy shall be adopted by the Board of 
Education and communicated to the public as its pledge to the 
concept of equal educational opportunity for all children. This 
public statement shall be Issued by the Board within 30 days after 
the Court's order. 

II . POLICY 

School District No. 1 shall enact rules and regulations which 
are consistent with the statement of philosophy issued by the 
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Board of Eduoation. Thtat rulas and regulations shall bs Inoor-' 
porated Into an official, administrative handbook and distributed 
to all employees of School District No. 1 from administrators to 
clerical staf^. 

School District No. 1 shall allow community participation 
through the appropriate committee to review present policies and 
adopt new policies which are consistent with the philosophy stated 
In I above. A prime concern Is the policy regarding absenteeism, 
suspensions and expulsions. For exsunple, students who are parents 
are not excused from school when their children are ill while 
teachers who are parents are excused for the same reasons. iThls 
committee shall be tri-ethnic and composed of members from all 
socio-economic levels and Its structure shall be consistent with 
the policies regarding committee structure outlined in the section 
on Implementation Procedure (Cardenas Plan). 

III. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

Poverty Aspects 

School District No. 1 shall recognize that the scope and seq- 
uence of the prescribed curriculum must be so designed to allow 
each child entry into, and flexibility within, the instructional 
program. The scope and sequence of education and educational 
activities must commence and continue as follows: 

a. early childhood education (beginning at age 3); 

b. K-6 or non-graded 5-12 years; 

c. Junior high; 

d. senior high; and 

e. adult education. 



1. Bilingual and bioultural programs muit tot implementtd ' 
at all levels. 

2. It is imperative that there be an extensive nutritional 
program for all students at all levels. This shall include 
breakfast and lunch. 

3. There must be a health, educatton program which includes 
instruction in the nutritional values of foods that are basic to 
ethnic groups. 

k. There must be an adequate and extensive health program 
provided for students at all levels. 

5. Thfere must be an adequate and extensive use of health 

aides.. 

6. There must be health and sex education programs avail- 
able for those students and adults who desire them. 

7. Provisions must be made for adequate clothing for 
students at all levels. This Is essential to ensure good student 
attendance. 

8. Early childhood programs must be located within the 
community and must be within walking distance. 

9. The school must provide specific programs that would 
Involve parents. 

3 0. A wide scope of learning experiences must be made avail 
able to students at aal levels to develop: 

a. self awareness; 

b. language development; 

c. basic concepts; 

d. general academic skills; 

e. personal Integration; 

f. social adjustment and awareness; and 

g. career development. 



# • I 

f 

Cultural Aspeoti 

1. The classroom environment at all levels m.ust reflect, the- '.'* 
culture of the student and provide the student with relevant 
experiences to his or her background. ^ 

2. The school roust recognize students* culture by valuing 
the artifacts, food, dress, mores, history, music, and other cul- 
tural contributions of minority students. 

3. The student should be exposed to various ethnic role 
models -from, but not limited to, scientific, technological, politi- 
cal, and business fields. | 

Language Aspects 

1. Bilingual and bicultural programs must be implemented 
in all schools beginning with early childhood programs through 
adult education programs. 

2. The school must demonstrate its commitment to the 
bilingual concept by ensuring that all official notices and com- 
munications are in Spanish as well as in English. 

3. A strong language development program must be provided 
at all levels as a vehicle to attain success in reaaing and all 
other currlcular areas. 

Mobility Aspects 
1. Informal assessment at all levels of student's educa- 
tional experiences must occur before placement in order to ensure 
that Instructional experiences are In keeping with the student's 
level of development. 
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2. At all l0vels» Individualized InBtruotlon must be the ^ 
option of the student. 

# 

3* Speolalleed programs must be available to .students when ' 
they transfer from school to school within the district* 

'I. The schools must provide drop-in centers, mini-metros 
and work study programs at the secondary level. 

Perceptual Aspects 

1. A strong, positive reinforcement must be inherent in 
the educational process for the positive development of the 
'student's self-concept. 

2. The( school must expand the types of programs presently 
provided in order to foster positive, self-concept development. 

3. The provision of special programs to unique children 
such as the non-English speaking, the mentally handicapped and 
those with learning disabilities shall not accentuate the exis- 
tence of the handicap in peer and school relationships. 

IV. CURRICULUM 

To endorse cultural pluralism is to understand and appre- 
ciate the differences that exist among citizens. If cultural 
pluralism is to become a reality, it is essential that our 
educational system encourage and facilitate its attainment. Pro- 
grams In bilingual and blcultural education, and ultimately multi- 
cultural education, positively and effectively foster ethnicity 
in education which develops a wholesome respect for the intrinsic 
worth of every individual. The U.S. Office of Education has defined 
bilingual education as follows: 

Bilingual education is the use of two languages, one of 



which it English, m medium of instruction for the , 
samt pupil population in a wsll organissd prograa which 
encompasses part or all of the curriculum and includes 
the study of the history and culture associated with 
the mother tongue. A complete program develops and 
maintains the children's self-esteem and a legitimate 
•pride in both cultures. 

Once implemented, these programs will eliminate the need for 
"Black History Week" and'^hieano Month**. Additionally, they will 
offer an instructional program which reflects and reinforces 
ethnic and racial characteristics and which broadens the exper- 
iences now available to minority students: 

H. a.' Walk In the community. 

b. Visits to legislative sessions. 

c. Observing city council and other municipal 
agency deliberations. 

d. Visits to Federal Complex And other federal 
departments. 

e. Learning to swim. 

f. Visits to museums, libraries, department stores, 
tortilla factory, and other minority run enterprises. 

School District No. 1 must recognize students* culture by 
valuing the artifacts, food, dress, mores, history, music, and 
other cultural contributions. Cultural recognition may be attained 
by engaging: 



a. Ballet de Aztlan. 

b. Teatro del Campo. 

c. Teatro de La Raza. 

d. Community and church talent groups. 

e. Books, magazines, calendars, records, and 
movies depicting minority culture. 



Procedures which encourage parent, student, and community 
feedback relative to the success of these programs must be 
implemented . 
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School District No. 1 must recognize the following 
needs: 

1. That the culture, heritage^, and language of 
minorities are worthy of itudy and recognition 
by the educational system, its students, and 
its personnel; 

2. That the development of pride, coupled with 
resilience, will motivate minority youngsters 
toward higher academic goals and aspirations; 

3. That learning another language at a very early 
age is instrumental for developing a student's 
appreciation of all languages; 



■kj That it is essential for students to participate 
I in a strong oral English language program before 
beginning other English language skills. 

5. That it is essential for students initially to 
receive instruction in the dominant language. 

6. That it is essential for the schools to evidence 
concretely the recognition of other cultures, 
especially those of the Southwest and Mexico. 

7. That it is essential for the schools to make 
available materials which accurately and objec- 
tively reflect the culture, history, and language 
of minorites. 

Statistics demonstrate a low achievement and high 
drop out rate by Chicano and Black children. One program 
alone will not correct these deficiencies. Bilingual and multi- 
cultural education is a program that will reverse underachievement 
and drop out. trends and will have beneficial effects on all 
other disciplines. 

No one bilingual and multicultural program will satisfy 
the needs of all school districts or of all minority pupils. Each 
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- ehlld feel! differently about hia or hor othnioity dtpondlng upon 
his or her experlenoes. Teachers must be particularly sensitive 
to these differences and must adjust their Instructional technl- 
9Ues accordingly. Unlike some other ethnic groups » the Spanlsh- 
surnamed are not always Identifiable and a ** Spanish-surname does 
not a Chlcano make." Many Spanlsh-surnamed persons have become 
completely assimilated, some are comfortably bloultural, some are 
experiencing societal rejection, and some are promoting separa- 
tism. Blacks are experiencing similar problems in asslmiliation. 
•1. 

Any bilingual and bi cultural program must be designed to accomo- 

I 

date all of these students. ' 

There are numerous Black strengths and resources within 
School District No. 1. Some Chicane strengths and resources pre- 
sently within the district which can contribute to the implementa- 
tion of a program tailored to the specific needs of children of 
all cultures are the following: 



a. The growing number of monolingual Spanish 
speakers making Denver their home - this 
resource should and could be tapped in a 
bilingual/blcultural program. 

b. The ^,000 possible bilingual children In 
the schools (varying degrees). 

c. The many bilingual teachers In the schools, 
both of the Spanlsh-surnamed community and 
those outside this ethnic group. 

d. The program at Del Pueblo Elementary funded 
under ESEA Title VII which has produced innovative 
materials and explored two models for 

possible use in other Denver Public Schools. 
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e. The efforts of the soelal studies, language 
arts, and foreign language departments as 
well as the offerings of the cultural arts 
center which can enhance cultural pluralism 
in general and bloulturallsm. specifically. 

' i'. The special emphasis placed on English 

language skills through the department of 
language arts, the foreign language depart- 
ment and the Diagnostic Center. 

g. The many Spanish speakers In the Denver 
community who could provide volunteer ser- 
vices and enrich classroom experiences. 

In light of the above, Denver Public School District No. 1 

•i. 

shall implement a thorough and effective bilingual and blcultural 
prog' and must afttempt to effectively utilize bilingual person- 
nel, .certified and non-certified. The School system shall also 
effectively engage parents from the minority community to assist 
in the successful implementation of programs designed for minority 
students. Denver Public School District No. 1 shall develop a 
master list of bilingual materials and books and establish a 
special fund for the acquisition of these materials and books. 

V. STAFFING 

The Denver Public Schools System shall staff every area of 
the educational system on the basis of parity for minorities. An 
affirmative action program shall be implemented to ensure ceacher 
parity within a five year period. 

Proceeding from the fact that it is far more economical to 
keep children in school, the human, personal facet of staffing 
becomes crucial. It is well known that the educational needs of 
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children are- more fully met when their learning styles are responded 

to Individually with culturally relevant and successful role models. 
Thorough staffing patterns afford the child a greater opportunity 
for more human Interaction which Is necessary to the growth and 
development of the child* s self -perception as a learner. 

Staffing patterns, utilizing minority role models In actual 
decision-making positions at all levels of the educational system, 
greatly enhance the learner's self-concept and his or her percep- 
tions towards cultural pluralism. 

'** Such staffing patterns shall include minorities at all levels 
in proportion to their respective percentages in the student 
populations. At a minimum, minorities shall occupy top manage- 
ment positions in all departments. 

In addition, staffing for special programs shall involve 
other community resources: 

a. Employing parents as teacher aides and/ or 
resource personnel. 

b. Involving parents in instructional programs 

for their own benefit (English, nutrition, etc.) 
and in programs wherein parents are taught 
what their children are learning. 

All staff should be trained in providing Individualized instructior 

Poverty Aspect 

School District No. 1 shall instruct all its personnel of the 
dimensions of the culture of poverty especially its effect on the 
learning abilities of the Denver Public School children. School 
District No. 1 shall further evaluate the interrelatedness of 
culture and poverty and continue to instruct its personnel accordingly. 

School District No. 1 shall direct all personnel to eliminate 
the negative effects of poverty on school children and to adapt to 
the child's preferred learning styles. 



Culture Aspeot 

The School District No. 1 shall provide mandatory inservice 
training for all personnel participating in the actual educational 
process for the purpose of instructing them on the entire scope 
and sequence of minority cultures within the district. 

School District No. 1 shall further provide educational and 
research data to its educators regarding existing cultural 
characteristics and their relationship to the learning process. 

All Denver Public School educators shall implement their cul- 
tural awareness into their f»espective roles and must begin to think 
ethnicly in the education of minority students. 

School District No. 1 shall employ a variety of consultants 
and experts from within and without the system to advise in the 
instruction. Implementation, and continuous evaluation of cultural 
awareness . 

Languap:e Aspect 

School District No. 1 shall Instruct all staff directly . partl- 
■ clpatlng in the educational process of the existing philosophies 
of language as they relate to the learning styles of minority 
children: 

1. Language is the soul of the culture. 

2. Culture Is transmitted through language. 

3. Language is the child's main avenue of communication. 

11. Language and culture are an Integral part of the child's 

self-concept . 
5. Children become products of their experiences. 
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Proceeding from these philosophies. School District No. 1 
shall instruct all personnel of both the various language charac- 
teristics and individual receptivities of children within the 
Denver Public School System, with special emphasis on the child's 
Initial entry into the system. The following four distinct 
characteristics of Denver Public school children have been recog- 
nized: 

Expressive Bilingual 



Spanish Speaking 
H Monolingual 



English Speaking 
Monolingual 



Receptive Bilingual 

.The School District No. 1 shall further delegate to all staff 
members, the responsibility for language development In all 
teacher-pupil contact by providing extensive opportunities for 
students to verbalize. 

Mobility Aspect 

To facilitate the learning process, Denver Public School 
District No. 1- shall assess the mobility patterns of minority 
children in the Denver Public Schools and shall instruct its per- 
sonnel accordingly. 

The Denver Public School District No. 1 shall develop a 
procedure and assign appropriate personnel to facilitate the en- 
trance and exit of children within the Denver Public School System 
and in appropriate schools outside the Denver Public School 
System. 
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To ensure freedom of choice, the Denver Public School Systefti 
shall direct Its staff to Implement the educational program, 
particularly the curriculum. In a manner consistent with assessed 
mobility patterns. Specialized programs must be made available 
to children wherever they transfer within the system. For example: 

1. Programs directly related to the educational 
process such as diagnostic programs and 
billngual-biculturai programs. 

2. Programs relating to non-lnstructlonal needs 
such as free lunches and breakfasts, dental 
care, eye glasses. - 

•i. 

Societal Perceptions Aspect 
It is a well established fact that children behave as they 
think' others see them. That is, children develop an obligation 
to behave in harmony with their perceptions. ("Perceiving, 
Behaving, Becoming"; Maslow, Kelly, Kuns, and Rogers; ASCD year- 
book, 1962). 

Denver Public School children develop perceptions, directly, 
by being subjected to some common sins of commission: 

1. exposure to outdated, irrelevant, and often de,ro- 
gatory stereotypes of minorities; 

2. discreditation of Spanish or Black dialects by 
mim'icry; 

3. alterations and mis-pronunciations of Spanish 
words and names, and failure to learn and use 
proper pronunciations of the Spanisb language. 

Denver Public School children also develop perceptions, 

indirectly, through exposure to the subtle sin of ommission: 

1. general absence of cultural and language compo- 
nents in all areas and programs within the 
educational process; 
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2. minimal, superficial and often inaccurate refer- 
ences to elements of minority culture such as 
language, diet, social patterns, values through- 
out the Denver Public School curriculum; 

3. remedial programs and evaluative programs Imple- 
mented In almost total isolation of the 
ethnicity and culture of children. 

Consequently, minority children develop perceptions of themselves 
(i.e., of small worth) that School District No. 1 perpetuates. 
Behaving In harmony with these perceptions, minority children 
become "different". They become "disruptive". They "drop out". 

Accepting the fact that many minority children enter the 
Denver Public School System emotionally healthier than when they 
leave, the Denver School District No. 1 shall direct their staffs 
to prepare schools for these children, rather than prepare child- 

ren for schools. 

Recognizing that negative societal perceptions are formed 
early and often permanently. School District No. 1 shall institute 
new and concentrated efforts, (not necessarily new programs) at 
the elementary level, and provide for expansion of staffing in 
every level of the educational process, particularly in the area 
of Pupil Personnel Services. 

School District No. 1 shall direct their staffs to cease the 
education of children in isolation of their ethnicity and culture. 

School District No. 1 shall reform the societal perceptions 
of its staff by instituting mandatory, comprehensive, and sequen- 
tial instruction and retraining in the areas of societal percep- 
tions of minorities. This instruution shall include but shall be 
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limited to: 

1. elements of minority cultures; 

• '2. minority histories and their Influence on current 
Issues; / 

3. minority ancestral values as they relate to 
current values and life styles; 

'I, minority societal perceptions of the majority 
culture; 

5. levels of acculturation and freedom of choice In 
adopting cultural values; 

•t. 6. identification and clarification of minority 
values; and 

7. the effect of urbanization and poveifty on the 
minority culture. 

School District No. 1 shall utilize the services of minority 
consultants from within and without the system to monitor instruc- 
tional and retraining processes of the staff and to participate 
in the implementation thereof. 

School District No. 1 shall instruct its staff to eliminate 
minority children's incompatible perceptions of the home and the 
schools through the use of an expanded staff of community advisory 
boards, community llasons, and cultural consultants from the 
various economic levels of the community. 

Recruitment Aspect 
School District No. 1 shall direct its recruiting effort to 
employ minorities as teachers, counselors, administrators, clerical 
staff, non-certified staff, v;lthin a five-year period so that the 
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percentage of minority staff approximates the percentage of minority 
children In the district. 

School District No. 1 shall employ a minority recruitment 
staff which shall inclu4e minority teachers, principals, counse- 
lors, and high-level administrative staff. This staff shall have 
contracting responsibilities. 

School District No. 1 shall direct its recruiting staff to 

extend their recruitment efforts into additional geographic areas 

having high concentrations of minority graduates. 
•1. 

Hiring Aspect 

School District No. 1 shall provide its hiring staff with 
clearly defined Job descriptions and duties. 

School District No. 1 shall place a high priority on hiring 
individuals guided by the following criteria: familiarity in the 
education of minority children; sensitivity to cultural character- 
istics of minority children and proficiency in blllngual-blcult- 
ural education. 

School District No.- 1 shall notify all colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions of its endorsement of bllingual- 
bicultural education. Furthermore, the district shall advise all 
new applicants that proficiency in blllngual-blcultural education 
is a criterion for employment. 

Development 

School District No. 1 shall designate an appropriate committee 
of educators and community advisors for the purpose of re-examining 
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all present Job descriptions. School District No. 1 shall dele- 
gate to this committee the responsibility for developing new 
descriptions which eliminate unnecessary paperwork and clerical 
tasks which interfere with satisfying the needa of its students. 
For example, the top priority of a counselor must be student and 
community interaction. His or her daily schedule must comply 
with this priority, rather than the traditional roles enforcing 
discipline and performing clerical tasks which should be per- 
formed by other personnel, 
•t. 

School District No. 1 shall direct that all new teachers 
shall undergo pre-servlce orientation in all areas of this edu- 
cation plan. 

School District No. 1 in offering tenure positions shall 
consider the applicant's success in educating minority children 
as a criterion for attaining and maintaining tenure position. 

School District No. 1 as a. criterion for attaining tenure, 
shall further direct that non-tenure teachers evaluate themselves 
and develop their own goals in the education of minority children 

Evaluation 

The Denver Public School System shall entrust to the appro- 
priate committee the responsibility of evaluating existing pro- 
grams and personnel within the program to assure the protection 
of the rights of minority children and to ensure the delivery of 
equal education. Said committee shall consist of educators and 
lay people from within and without the School District No. 1 and 
shall be representative of all economic levels. Consultants and 



experts in specialized areas shall also participate In this 
evaluation* 

School District No. 1 shall evaluate Its staff to ensure the 
Ijftplementatlon of the provisions of this plan. Staff members 
whose performance Is Inconsistent with this plan shall be retrained. 

VI. CO-CURRICULUM 

Studies have demonstrated that students who Join clubs and 

participate in other extra-curricular activities tend to remain 
•1. 

in school. Conversely, "drop-outs" seldom participate in extra- 
curricular activities. 

- Many children from low socio-economic backgrounds cannot 
afford to participate fully in a "free" public school education. 
Requiring a fee as a prerequisite to participation detracts from 
the concept of a free education and places undue hardship upon 
the economically deprived which is usually the Chlcano and Black 
student. 

Therefore, School District No. 1 shall eliminate or drasti- 
cally minimize those costs which are preventing economically 
deprived students from fully participating in extra-curricular 
activities. The following are examples of such costs: 

1.) At the elementary level: 
-costs of gym shoes; 

-costs incurr d for participation in Halloween, 

Christmas and Valentine's Day activities; 
-fees for special music programs; 
-fees for music lessons; 
-fees for school pictures; and 
-fees for excursions (field trips). 
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2.) At the Junior high level: 

-library fees; . „v,«*»o. 

-fees for physical education uniforms and., gym shoes, 

-fees and dues for school clubs; 

-fees for musical Instruments and lessons; 

-fees for school supplies; and / 

-fees for excursions (field trips). 



. . / 

^ frtv* ovf»iiT»s1 nna f field trlps)< 

3.) At the senior high level: 



-library fees; 
-student activity fees; 
-fees for art materials; 
-fees for sewing materials; 
-fees for industrial art materials; 
-fees for physical education uniforms and shoes; 
•t. -fees for pep club uniforms; 

-fees for yearbooks; 
-fees and dues I for student clubs; 

-fees for transcripts and college entrance exams; and 
-fees for excursions (field trips). 

In addition. School District No. 1 shall allow, where possible, 
participation in extra-curricular activities on a year-round 
basis. 

School District No. 1 shall incorporate the following programs 
into its extra-curricular activities which should facilitate the 
attainment of cultural pluralism: 

1. ) Community presentations and other programs; 

2. ) Field trips to public and private organizations; and 

3. ) Student organizations with special ethnic and . lang- 

uage interests at all school levels. 
School District No. 1 shall make positive efforts to identify 
minority interests and provide those activities which reinforce a 
positive self-concept of minority students. 
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School District No. 1 shall ensure that no student is denied 
the opportunity to participate in extra-curricular activities due . 
to a lack of transportation. 

VII. STUDENT SERVICES 

School District No. 1 shall refine and make necessary changes 

in the areas of guidance, counseling, psychological, and advisory 

services. These changes shall be designed to meet the unique 

needs that minority children exhibit in each respective area, 
•t. 

Those special pupil services to be changed or revised are: 

Guidance Services 
This service will provide the student with: relevent, 
updated information regarding his or her status as a student; 
specific information about course offerings, credit requirements, 
teacher personalities and expectations. These services will result 
in pupil placement into a program of study that will fit his or 
her needs and will afford students with the opportunity to do the 
best possible school work. 

The guidance service will be provided on a systematic, con- 
tinuous basis and will utilize classrooms, small groups and 
individualized contacts techniques. 

Specific changes to be implemented are: 

1.) Guidance personnel will not channel students into 

courses of study but will explore alternatives with 
each student and allow each to make the final 
decisions . 
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2. ) Credit requirements will be flexible ao that non- 

essential courses such as gym do not keep working 
pupils from graduating or from fulfilling familial 
responsibilities. The guidance counselor will 
conduct conferences with administrators, teachers, 
parents and students to discuss grade and credit 
deficiencies. This group will then determine if, 
In facta the student should be granted a diploma 
without further course work. 

•I. 

3. ) Proper guidance is critical in the pupil's transi- 

tion from elementary scrfool to Junior high. This 
service will be provided by seventh grade counselors 
working closely with elementary school teachers 
and counselors. 

Guidance counselors will not use standardized test 
results as a guide fcr scheduling. They will consi- 
der results and responses from such instruments as 
interest surveys, student and parent questionnaires, 
and individual pupil conferences. This procedure 
will be followed at all grade levels. 
5.) Students who enrolled in classes that are not 
meeting their needs will be readily allowed to 
transfer, at a propitious time, to another class 
without penalty and/or delay and after a thorough 
analysis of the consequences of the change and an 
exploration of alternative courses has been pre- 
sented to the student. 
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The Testing Program 

School District No. 1 offers guidance and counseling services, 
to its students which include educational and vocational testing* 
These services, for a minority student « have produced minimal 
results. Specifically, the testing instruments presently utilized 
have not provided useful or adequate data whi^'h can be used for 
individual and/or group research. 

Services and test instruments are available, to school 
systems, from organizations such as the California Testing Bureau. 
One such instrument is the Criterion Reference Test (C.R.T.). 
This test is a customized, diagnostic instrument which is tailored 
to a specific school's curriculum. Generally speaking, the C.R.T. 
is designed for each school to enable each to measure the con- 
cepts the teacher sets out to teach, how they are taught and if 
they should be taught. Thus, the teacher, the student and the 
community receive data which graphically demonstrates each stu- 
dent's strengths and weaknesses. 

School District No. 1 must make a concentrated effort to 
Implement the concept of Criterion Reference Testing for mlnoi'ity 
youngsters in its schools. Such a drastic move cannot be accom- 
pllshi d immediately without an additional consideration: a 
moratorium on testing must be declared while the change over is 
accomplished. Such a moratorium should be immediately declar-ed 
on the Proficiency and Review (PAR) test which has been utilized 
to the detriment of minority youth. 



Psychological Service 
School District No. 1 shall eliminate culturally biased 
Intelligence tests which result In the Improper placement of 
minority youngsters in special programs. 

A full time minority psychologist who is aware of and sensi- 
tive to the five areas of minority pupils' Incompatibility will be 
assigned to each school having high percentages of minority pupils. 
This service wl? 1 be avalle.ble to all students who have been 

screened through a staffing committee responsible for conducting 
•I. 

periodic case conferences. The Staffing Committee, composed of 
all pupil services personnel within a building, will prevent 
arbitrary dec! r.l on-making by any one Individual and will check 
placements resulting from Improper testing. The Staffing Committee 
concept represents a coordinated effort to effectively utilize 
the staff's skills, to avoid duplication of services and to develop 
an effective and comprehensive plan to meet the needs of the 
student . 

The specific responsibilities of this, comnittee during case 
conferences are: 

1. ) To share information about ;.he student. 

2. ) To involve parents and personnel from community 

agencies who are working with the student. 

3. ) To Identify school and/or community problems. 
H,) To improve faculty understanding of the pupil 

and to develop positive attitudes toward the stu- 
dent. This is accomplished by involving faculty 
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members In staffing and In staff reporting on a 
rotating basis. 

5. ) To identify strengths in the faculty and the 

community which can help children. 

6. ) To learn about the whole child and his or her 

total environment. 

7. ) To make recommendations and decisions relative 

to pupils who manifest a need for placement in 
special school programs such as reading labs, math 
labs. Special Education, Educational Handicapped, 
gifted pupils, work study, or Cooperative Work 
Education. 

In summation, pupil stafflngs provide checks and balances to the 
processing of pupl^ls with special handicaps and needs. This 
system ensures that a child Is thoroughly evaluated and thus 
eliminates the discriminatory practice of placing mlnorJty children 
in Special Education simply on the basis of a language problem or 
an Intelligence test score. 

Full-time language specialists will work with pupils who have 
difficulty in this area. These specialists will engage in an 
extensive program that will be available to any pupil who wishes 
to participate and whose participation is recommended by 
psychologists, staffing committee and parents. 

Counseling Services 
School District No. 1 shall provide minority pupils with 
competent counselors who ar- thoroughly familiar with these 



students* needs. Additionally, these counselors will energetically 
work toward developing, during small group and individual counsel- . 
ing sessions, the following changes: 

1. ) encourage positive self-concepts with much emphasis 

on cultural and other aspects of the pupil's lives 
(Cf. fiv incompatibilities); 

2. ) deal with special emotional and social problems and 

provide a listening ear for all students regardless 
of whether or not he or she is considered a dis- 

♦i. 

ciplinary problem; 

3. ) provide counseling and assistance to (pupils who 

have experimented with or used drugs so that no 
repercussions relative to school rules and/or law 
enforcement will result. This will be a concen- 
trated effort to help these pupils with their 
real problem and not to merely remove them from 
the scene for punitive action; and 
facilitate and conduct conflict resolution and 
decision making sessions with pupils, teachers, 
administrators and parents. 

NOTL: It is difficult to outline specific counseling services 

that will be truly effective because the critical ingredient is 

If 

the counselor himself. 

Pupil Orientation Programs 
Comprehensive pupil orientation programs will be adopted by 
all schools affected by the integration plan and particularly 
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those schools with high percentages of minority pupils. These 
programs will be geared to new students progressing from elemen- 
tary school to Junior high and from Junior high to senior high 
school. In addition, a program for transfer studerits will be 
adopted to provide Incoming students with a sense of belonging 
which will enable them to make the transition as smoothly as 
possible. Thus, these changes will be made: 

1. ) Sixth to seventh grade orientation will entail con- 

certed efforts by seventh grade counselors, teachers 

•t. 

and other Junior high personnel working in conjunc- 
tion with sixth grade teachers, counselors and 
administrators. These concerted efforts will 
include visitations to elementary schools and to 
junior high schools, parent conferences and a week- 
long orientation scheduled at the beginning of each 
school yeev, 

2. ) Ninth and tenth grade orientation will be patterned 

after the sixth and seventh grade orientation with 
necessary revisions relative to the staffs involved. 

3. ) A transfer-student orientation will be of similar 

comprehensiveness, involving all school personnel 
and including continuous parental visits to the 
schools . 

Special Motivation Services 
Youth motivation clubs will be established at all schools 
which have minority children and shall focus on positive school 



- experiences. Although these clubs will be structured differently 
at each school, they should definitely be in effect by September, 
197*1. They will be evaluated by the outside evaluation committee, 
described in the Evaluation portion of this Addendum. 

Catch-up or Adjustment Center 
School District No. 1 shall establish a "catch-up" or adjust- 

- ment center. Pupils referred to the office for disciplinary 
reasons will be referred to this center to receive counseling 
and/or tutoring. The counselor will be responsible for contacting 

.^ parents and "for "structuring conferences so that all are involved. 
This Is a positive approach to resolve behavlioraL and adjustment 
problems and serves as an alternative to punitive action. 

VIII. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

School District No. 1 shall provide additional social work 
and health services for disadvantaged children with a mini m of 
one social worker and nurse per school. An adequate and extensive 
health program for students at all levels shall Include: complete 
physical, hearing, vision, dental and allergy examination and neces- 
sary Innoculations . Health- aides such as glasses, hearing aides 
and orthodonic devices, should also be provided. Provisions for 
adequate clothing shall be made at all levels to ensure satisfactory 
student attendance In addition, the District shall intensify its 
co-ordination with other social services agencies. 

The District shall ensure that all personnel employed in 
non-instructional areas are given pre- and in-service training to 
instill a better understanding of the needs of the minority child. 
The non-instructional employees shall i;tilize community aides 
and volunteers in the extension of these services. 
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School Dlstr*.ct No. 1 shall initiate, encourage, and facili- 
tate the development of employment programs for minority and 
disadvantaged children. Such programs shall not be limited to 
the academic school year but shall include the summer months. 

School District No. 1 shall ensure that any child recel\ang 
so-called "free" services not suffer embarrassment in any form 
for receiving such services. 

School District No. 1 shall retain minority attorneys to 

provide legal advise to students and their families, 
•t. 

IX. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

.School District No. 1 shall initiate the immediate expansion 
of the Office of School Community Relations. This expansion 
shall include Chicano and Black personnel in the decision-making 
process in order to ensure the successful development of community 
participation in school-community relations. 

School District No. 1 shall maki .chool facilities and pro- 
grams available to vhe adult population for educational, voca- 
tional and recreational purposes. 

School District No. 1 shall employ more community aides in 
order to cultivate stronger and more meaningful relationships 
with the school. These aides shall not be used for the negative 
aspects of school-community relations (e.g., truancy problems, 
discipline problems, etc.) but for positive purposes. 

School District No. 1 shall initiate programs wherein c i 
schuol personnel go out into the community rather than requiring 



the conununlty to come to the school on the school's terms. 
School, personnel are professionals who are better equipped to 
eliminate the present "barriers" which exist between the school 
and the community. 

An expansion of present services In a multi-problem area 
should be established (assisted by a special coordinator) to 
develop improved techniques to motivate parents to give more 
effective to their children in their school achievement. 

Examples of projects can be found in project H.E.L.P. and 

*Early Childhood Education. 

X. EVALUATION 

It is an established fact, that standardized testing dis- 
criminates against minorities. Such testing is detrimental given 
its cultural bias, use of group norms standardized on Anglo, 
middle-class people, and test Interpretations which disregard 
cultural implications. 

The faculty and community of each school must be involved 
in a comprehensive needs-assessment plan to determine the student 
individual needs, the school's needs, and the community's needs 
in order to design an effective program for all students. 

Professionals from ethnic groups such as psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and other mental health personnel must be utilized 
to innovate accountability and evaluation procedures. 

Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.) scores must be completely 
eliminated from all education records. 
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Informal assessment of specific areas must be made of 
children from low socio-economic backgrounds rather than the use 
of traditional, standardized tests. Therefore: 

1. ) Standardized testing for special class placement 

(e.g. Educably Mentally Handicapped) shall not be 
allowed and will be replaced with broad, evaluative 
criteria including but not limited to: parent 
interviews; case studies; directed observations; 
psychological evaluations. 

2. ) Classes for the Educably Mentally Handicapped shall 

not be instituted prior to the third grade level. 

3. ) Educational Handicapped services must be available 

as a resource for identified children, 
il.) Every teacher must be trained and able to work 
with children who require special assistance. 

5. ) Health problems of students such as vision, 

hearing, and other physical maladies must be 
corrected before tests are administered. 

6. ) Placement of students in special classes must be 

accomplished through the staffing procedure pro- 
vided by state law. 

Cultural differences and language usage must be taken into 
account in any evaluation procedure in conjunction with a 

rr.inority assessment expert. 

In addition, alternative types of assessment procedures such 
as perfoiT.ance, feedback sessions, and informal discussion must 
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be utilized for determining student progress. Traditional letter 
grades must be replaced by parent conferences and progress reports. 

The language of the student and family must be taken into 
/Consideration In all evaluation procedures. Therefore, I.Q. test- 
ing shall be discontinued and the language of parent conferences 
must be such that the parent readily understands the performance 
that the child is making. 

Many students, for various reasons, transfer from school to 
school or city to city and this mobility has a bearing on the 
learning process. Mobility of the student must be taken into 
consideration in any kind of evaluation and placement procedure. 
Therefore, School District No. 1 must advert to the following: 

1. ) A time lapse of sufficient duration, several days 

if necessary, must occur so that the student is 
comfortable before any testing or evaluative 
procedures are undertaken. 

2. ) Excessive testing of students, because they have 

transferred to different schools, must be 
eliminated . 

The rationale for all evaluation procedures must be the 
prescription of programs that lead to the enhancement of the 
students' self-concept. Therefore, School District No. 1 must 
assure that: 

1.) Diagnosis of student strengths and weaknesses 

must be aimed at prescribing a program of success. 
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2. ) Positive reinforcement should be utilized to 

motivate students. 

3. ) Student progress must be recognized by peer 

groups and adults. 
k.) Evaluation must be shared with the student on a 
positive basis to aid the student In making life 
decisions . 

XI. IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE 

The Education Plan submitted by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas 
Includes an Implementation procedure for said plan which suggests 
the establishment of an Equal Educational Opportunity (EEO) 
Committee, together with ten sub-cor mittees , and a Director of 
Equal Educational Opportunity. This Addendum supplements the 
Cardenas Implementation plan. 

Either a Chicane or Black person shall occupy the position 
of Director of Equal Educational Opportunity. 

Furthermore, the Original Plaintiffs and Intervening Plain- 
tiffs shall each select half of the Coordinating Committee 
membership to ensure that a vast majority of persons serving on 
the ten E.E.O. committees will be minorities. 

XII. JURI SDICTION 

This Court will maintain continuing jurisdiction over this 
case in order to supervise the implementation of these plans. 
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